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THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 


The Latin Peoples. 
II. 


It would be a mistake to think that the republican movement in 
France has only a political character. The schools of science have 
also a powerful influence in the development of our ideas. Among 
them all the most prominent is the Positive School, whose general 
tendency is to substitute for theology and even metaphysics the 
purely human ideas which are indicated by reason, strengthened by 
experience, in harmony with nature, innate in the spirit, foreign to 
every transcendental tendency, and opposed to the supernatural. The 
series of fundamental ideas of this school is not at this moment a part 
of our theme, but its influence is clearly seen in the political and social 
tendency of the republican spirit of our time. Since the fourteenth 
century human reason has tended to rebel against the theocratic rule, 
and the human will to revolt against the feudal rule. This double spirit 
of opposition led in the Latin peoples to a monarchical and plebeian 
dictatorship ; in the Germanic-Saxon peoples, to an aristocratic and 
Protestant dictatorship. But while this was taking place in the 
political and social world, human reason was gradually freeing itself 
by analytic efforts from theological ideas. The eighteenth century 
did much to accomplish this work. Political systems absorb ideas, 
as the plant the juices of the earth in which it grows. Three 
capital facts indicated the termination of the old theocratic state ; 
first, the expulsion of the Jesuits, the army of authority and 
theology ; second, the reforms of Turgot, which tended to found 
society upon a positive basis; third, the American revolution. All 
these facts were necessary preliminaries to the French revolution. 
This revolution was born in the midst of illusions, fancying it was 
to harmonize its new ideas with the ancient monarchy; but the 
annihilation of the monarchy was the first result of the revolution. 
For the monarchy, based on the hereditary transmission of social 
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functions, represented the last relic of the ancient caste, which was 
incompatible with the new intellectual and moral condition of the 
human race. The Convention founded a new society free from all 
theological ideas and opposed to feudal institutions. The hatred 
of monarchical Europe coalesced to attack it, forced it into dictator- 
ship; the dictatorship drove it to internal terrorism, to sustain 
against French rebels and foreign enemies a universal war. But the 
dictatorship was carried too far, and even led into reaction by the 
disciple of Rousseau, by the master of St. Just, by the heir of the 
political idea of Louis XI., by the forerunner of Napoleon—the 
implacable and cruel declaimer, Robespierre. The war gave birth to 
a great army, and the army to great generals. While the army 
fought on the frontier for the national defence it was patriotic and 
republican; but as fast as it moved away it took on a pretorian 
character, and, forgetting the country, it identified itself with the 
chief who gave it victory. This chief converted it into a docile 
instrument of his own ambition. Blindly reactionary, Napoleon 
restored the military and theocratic rule ; but this rule, which was 
opposed to the intellectual condition of the age, could only sustain 
itself by force, and could only derive the necessary force from war. 
Reduced to this necessity, its work became every day less popular, 
and resistance every day more popular. The power of Napoleon 
passed like a dream, and his name will be handed down to posterity 
with the names of the great reactionary rulers, like Julian the 
Apostate and like Philip II. But he left the monarchy standing, 
and the Bourbons thought that it was their ancient monarchy, firmly 
based upon faith, and transmissible from generation to generation, 
like an heir-loom, to their anointed family. The revolution of July 
demonstrated the impossibility of the hereditary principle, and con- 
sequently the impossibility of the monarchy. In the new social 
situation there were contradictory elements which the public judg- 
ment would sooner or later eradicate, such as the compatibility of 
national sovereignty and monarchical power, of religious liberty and 
Catholic supremacy. The confusions and anomalies of the law 
required many commentators and expert practitioners, whence arose 
the influence of advocates, who sustained the influence of the middle 
classes. The monarchy confessed its weakness when the parliament 
continually sought amidst its own debates the men who were to fill 
the places in the government, and to sustain the administration as 
well as the responsibility of affairs. In every way power abandoned 
its ancient intellectual direction of the people, and lost its hereditary, 
that is to say, its monarchical character. In consequence the theo- 
cratic and military and colonial rule, if not destroyed, was greatly 
weakened. Industry gained by the employment of new mechanical 
forces. The central idea of the literature of the age has been that 
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the eras of fetiches, of polytheism, of monotheism, and even of theism, 
have passed for ever, to be succeeded by the era of science. In the 
scientific world there has been a transformation. History has 
become philosophical. Mathematics have. taken on a synthetic 
character. Astronomy has widened space, and discovered new 
planets. Biology has revealed the most hidden secrets of the human 
organism. The natural sciences have systematized the series of 
species. All these stages of progress are sure to give science a 
political power greater than it now possesses. There are many 
savants who ridicule or who oppose this power, because they do not 
comprehend it, as the priests did not comprehend the immense social 
destiny which Gregory VII. was preparing for them. But 
science, applied to the welfare of humanity, will one day obtain the 
voluntary assent of men, just as religion formerly did. The spiritual 
and temporal power of the Middle Ages will be restored; only in 
place of maintaining that attitude of opposition which grew up 
between them, through the theological character of the one and the 
military character of the other, they will be fused into mutual 
support. The spiritual power will be dedicated to education, and 
the temporal power to action. The European republic will replace 
despotism and anarchy. This system, in which may be seen some of 
the social ideas of St. Simon, and in the application of which it will 
be difficult to avoid aristocracies, or at least hierarchies subversive of 
natural equality, has given origin, not only in France, but in 
England as well, to many sects, which, apart from their technical 
divergences, are all liberal and republican. 

The name of Littré would alone be sufficient to do honour to a 
school; and this is one of the distinguished names of the positivist 
school, although he does not agree with its founder in all the phases 
of his system and the entire development of his doctrine. There 
are other schools within the republican democracy, which respond to 
other scientific tendencies. Hegel especially has exercised in 
France the great influence which his synthetic genius merits. With 
him the state is the synthesis of the family and of civil society, and 
the moral quality of individuals is merely incidental. A republican 
system could with difficulty be evolved from this doctrine, although 
the entire philosophy of Hegel, especially in its historical conclu- 
sions, tends to the republic, the necessary organism of fundamental 
right. Vacherot, the disciple of Hegel, in his work on democracy, 
comes to the conclusion that the republic is the only form of govern- 
ment adequate to liberty, and demands for the republic centralization. 
But I hold that a centralized republic, directed by a sovereign 
assembly and by a single executive power, the emanation of 
universal suffrage, which shall have power to name judges and 
governors, and to direct the entire administration and policy of the 
B2 
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state, may be called a republic, but it will be a republican tyranny, 
and will end by falling into the hands of a Cesar or of an oligarchy 
of offive-holders. 

Pierre Leroux is an eminent philosopher who has combated with 
severe logic the superstitions of that false religious education which 
forbids to the Latin peoples the comprehension and understanding 
of right. Profoundly spiritualistic, after demonstrating how little 
the moral law gains by founding itself on principles inadmissible to 
reason, he seeks God in the conscience and in the universe, and his 
providential law in nature and in history; and having established 
these sublime ideas, he deduces a theist religion with a pure moral 
code born of the conscience and sanctioned by a future life, in which 
the spirit concludes, after progressive ascensions, in attaining 
absolute good. This philosopher belonged in 1848 to the number of 
those who comprehended and who desired the republic. But he saw 
no republicans, and for that reason postponed the new form of 
government to a time when republicans should be educated and 
fitted to receive it, as if that education were possible in the bosom of 
monarchies, which are bound by their interests to do everything 
possible to keep the people in degradation and ignorance. Leroux 
now admits the necessity of establishing and organizing a republic, 
and has written a book dedicated to this object. This book is more 
occupied with the question of power than of right, more with the 
minute organization of the republic than with the new ideas which 
should animate it. He proposes in this book to suppress the presi- 
dency, in which he is right, for the presidency of a single citizen 
will always lead toward a monarchy; but he proposes also excessive 
powers for the assembly, in which he is wrong, because sooner or 
later every powerful assembly will tend to parliamentary dictator- 
ship. 

Let us continue the examination of the chiefs of the republican 
schools of France. An incomparable writer, a most eminent literary 
artist, of an eloquence whose tones are numberless, and a richness of 
ideas, and, above all, a feeling, which gives to his writings the unity 
of movement of a Greek tragedy, Michelet, who is above all a his- 
torian, in his account of ancient times, sympathises continually with 
the hates and griefs of the oppressed, as if his spirit suffered with all 
those who have suffered in the past, dragging their chains and 
receiving their wounds, till he becomes the prosecutor, the judge, 
and the executioner of tyrants sentenced by his righteous anger. 
He divides the modern world into two eras—the era preceding and 
the era succeeding the French revolution. The former is the era of 
grace, in which a God, who has grown up among the superstitions 

‘of the Middle Ages, distributes his arbitrary gifts ; while the latter 
is the era of justice, in which the idea of God, purified by human 
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reason and incarnated in society, distributes among all men com- 
munion of right. In one of his formulas he says, “The word Priest 
means monarchy; the word Schoolmaster means republic.” Elo- 
quent also, and enlightened by great ideas, less energetic but more 
tender than Michelet, a thorough mystic, priest of the idea of God, 
before which he offered all his thoughts as if they were prayers, 
looking at space as the temple and the conscience as the sanctuary 
of the Creator, Quinet thought that the republic could not establish 
itself firmly in France for want of a moral foundation similar to the 
basis of the republic in America; and he also thought that this basis 
must be found in a new religion, promulgated and diffused by the 
revolutionary state: a great and fatal error. States never produce 
religions. Spontaneous movements of the spirit, religions are born 
from the conscience, are diffused by preaching, are purified by dis- 
cussion, which fixes them firmly in the voluntary assent of enlight- 
ened spirits. The State cannot destroy and cannot create a religion. 
Moses and not Pharaoh created the religion of the Father; Christ 
and not Tiberius that of the Son; Luther and not Charles VY. that 
of the Spirit. On the contrary, religions have been born in open 
opposition to the State. They have never arrived at the summit of 
power without having first sprung up and grown in the conscience. 
It is unfortunate that the Latin peoples find their liberties united 
with an authoritative and hierarchical Church ; but it is impossible 
to replace this Church with another which shall rely on the sanction 
of the State. To raise and regenerate the world morally, it is 
necessary to enlighten it, to warm it with the glow of ideas which 
issue spontaneously from the conscience, and by their moral force 
possess themselves of the minds of men. Only in a moral doctrine, 
morally founded, can the republic be solidly established. 

To these scientific schools may be added the school we may call 
the American. It is natural that an ideal so well known as that of 
the United States should have supporters in a nation so open to all 
ideas as is the French. On the soil’ of America, which seemed 
called to regenerate the planet, at the same time that the human 
mind was regenerating itself, without stamp of antiquity, without 
prestige of historical traditions, far from all aristocratic privileges, 
all ecclesiastical hierarchy, all monarchical authority, the descend- 
ants of the Puritans, intent only on uniting society with pure 
reason, founded a liberal and popular government, where human 
rights were placed above all ideas, above all institutions and laws, 
and the social authority distributed itself like the warmth of life 
among all citizens, universal suffrage inspired in intellectual liberty 
demonstrated its practical truth in popular sovereignty, and man 
was the entire master of all his faculties, and the family was 
sovereign by the sanctuary of the fireside, the self-governing muni- 
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cipality was the germ of the State, the sovereign States were inde- 
pendent in their sphere, united by natural gravitation to a strong 
nationality, justice was administered by all for all in the tribunal of 
the jury, and the Church, independent of the public authorities, 
served as the visible conscience of society. In these wise combina- 
tions of liberty with equality they harmonized antagonisms which 
seemed eternal—stability with progress, order with liberty, pure 
democracy with obedience to the law, the widest freedom of different 
social tendencies with a powerful nationality and ardent patriotism, 
the humanitarian with the cosmopolite spirit, indomitable inde- 
pendence of the individual with religious respect to authority—as if 
this experiment of progressive ideas were meant to demonstrate to all 
doubters how the sophistries and errors of reaction are dissipated in 
the pure light of independence and free reason. 

This ideal had ardent apostles in France. A writer of aristocratic 
origin popularised the excellences and triumph of democracy. Sober 
in style, rich in ideas, De Tocqueville revealed the marvellous 
qualities of this government of the people by the people. A demo- 
cratic state composed of great masses could be a state of order. The 
municipality serves as a school to all the citizens ; justice serves as a 
check to the authorities; the laws are stronger than nature itself. 
To create and sustain this great and liberal democracy, general ideas, 
which appeared the patrimony of the Latin race, are adopted by the 
Saxon race by virtue of the universal education of the republic. 
A taste for science and the arts reached and influenced the masses. 
That exaggerated individualism which might degenerate into great 
selfishness disappears beneath the weight of free institutions. Every 
honest profession is, in the land of liberty, an honourable profession. 
Manners become modified by equality. The relations of masters 
and servants become more intimate, because both participate in the 
same dignity of citizenship. Wages are-augmented by association. 
The equality of conditions gives simplicity to manners. The New 
World seems destined to demonstrate to the Old that there is no 
danger in the accomplishment of the two conditions necessary to 
human rights—liberty and equality. 

These ideas during the empire were made known to the people in 
a book, by Laboulaye, much read and much admired, called “ Paris 
en Amérique.” The practical exercise of natural liberties is seen 
there in its purity and truth. The proprietor sees that the republic 
assures him his income; the working man, that it assures him the 
reward of his labour; the priest, that it respects his conscience and 
his sacred liberty of speech ; the mother, that it educates her children 
carefully in magnificent schools; the citizens, that it calls them to 
public life according to their various capacities, and guarantees their 
rights; that it opens to them all public offices; that it inspires them 
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with a full consciousness of their being, and with a severe sentiment 
of their responsibility. By its grace of style, by its moving narra- 
tive, by its growing interest, the book of Laboulaye is a living 
lesson given to the people in the difficult and necessary art of self- 
government. 

These books have been followed by books of travel, in which the 
excellences of American democracy are practically shown. The 
supporters of this school of federalism and of the republic have 
rendered great service to civilisation and liberty. America has been 
for the people in their conception of democratic rule what England 
was for the middle classes in the foundation of constitutional govern- 
ment. The apostles of the American school in France, especially its 
two illustrious chiefs, De Tocqueville and Laboulaye, have not success- 
fully cultivated, in reality, the idea to which, in theory, they have 
been so purely and platonically devoted. De Tocqueville belonged 
in 1848 to the Constitutional Commission. In what were his profound 
studies of the American constitution made known? Laboulaye .is 
now a member of the French Assembly. In what does his adhesion to 
the American ideal appear? The thinker has only to give account 
of his thoughts; the politician should convert his ideas into acts. 
The public man should repeat before the people what he has said 
in his books and his writings, and he should repeat in Parliament 
what he has said to the people. De Tocqueville and Laboulaye ought 
to have been the founders of the federal republican party in France. 

Can they be excused by the unitary character of France? I have 
never thought of denying it. But France has also federal traditions. 
Ancient Gaul was federal, like ancient Germany. Federal, also, 
was the communal movement which brought into life the burgher 
class ; federal that sublime beginning of the French revolution in 
which each region asked for reforms, inspired by its interests and its 
necessity ; federal that cohort of great orators, of great tribunes, 
who brought the honey of Attic eloquence on their lips, and the 
recollection of the Amphictyonic league in their hearts. Almost all 
died on the scaffold in the prime of life for having opposed the 
gigantic dictatorship which, absorbing municipal and provincial 
rights and the power of the State, necessarily tended to bring in 
Ceesarism, which is impossible in federalism. The French revolu- 
tion would have been less powerful, but more enduring, if it had 
been federal. Little republics within a great nation: this is the 
saving formula. The kings of Europe in coalition and their armies 
made the federation impossible. The federals, accused of an inten- 
tion to dismember the country, died on the guillotine, after having 
left the brilliancy of the loftiest eloquence in the tribune, after 
having debated in their last fraternal supper of the immortality of 
the soul with the same language placed by the divine Plato on the 
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lips of the dying Socrates. But in normal circumstances, if relieved 
from the pressure of war and the dictatorship, the federation is the 
fitting form of government for democracres. Proudhon, who reso- 
lutely advocated the federal idea in the latest writings of his 
laborious life, had a true presentiment of the fate which impended 
over democracies. Singular destiny of this man—he claimed the 
title of socialist, and yet dissolved the socialist schools, and attacked 
the power of centralization, and left like a ray of light shining 
through all his works these two important affirmations — the 
philosophical dogma of moral liberty, and the political dogma 
of a republican federation. France has had fifteen constitutions 
since she adopted the democratic system. She is about to adopt 
the sixteenth, and she has still scarcely comprehended the secret 
of the rapid decomposition of them all, in the excess of autho- 
rity and central power. There is no means for democracy to 
obtain and preserve power, for authority and liberty to harmonize 
their historic opposition, for the fundamental tendencies of society to 
be associated without losing their individuality—there is no means 
of resolving all these problems, of realising all these advances, but 
in federation and through federation. The federal school in France 
had begun to be formed. Chaudey, assassinated in the last days of 
the recent Parisian revolution, defended the federal republic with 
genuine enthusiasm. Barni, a great propagator of modern philo- 
sophical ideas, banished on the 2nd December, sustained also the 
federation as applied to all the nations of Europe; in the same 
sense wrote and spoke Cochin, the author of a valuable book on the 
origins of revolution ; Accollas, an eminent lawyer; and Simon of 
Treves, a German writer, whom persecutions and banishment have 
naturalised in France. All these contributed powerfully to the 
Congress of Geneva, where the republican federation was proclaimed 
as the organism necessary to modern democracy. But this party, 
perhaps through its small numbers, perhaps through its bad organi- 
zation and the historical misfortunes of France, which created the 
republic in the midst of threats of foreign invasion, when the empire 
was destroyed on the 4th of September, did not, perhaps could not, 
avoid the ancient formula of the republic, one and indivisible, which 
I do not hesitate to call the republic of authority, and consequently 
not durable. 

Let us admit the whole truth. The revolutionary tradition most 
followed in France is the tradition of Jacobinism. The Girondists 
have gained the admiration and the sympathies worthy of men who 
could feel like Barbaroux, think like Condorcet, and talk like 
Vergniaud. But though they could thus think and feel and talk, 
they were not equally successful in action. Men of ideas, they were 
zontinually out of harmony with events. Their intelligence seemed 
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to grow dizzy in the vapours of real life. They accepted the power 
of the monarchy, and conspired against it. They opposed the death 
of Louis XVI., and then, by a servile compromise with an 
excited public opinion, conceded it. They gained a majority in the 
Convention, and were not capable of retaining it. They sustained 
an offensive war, and did not display energy sufficient for such a 
supreme effort. They annoyed the Montagnards with harangues in 
the Assembly, and could neither overcome them with votes in the 
sections nor drive them out of the council with authority. But 
history has pardoned them this, because history pardons everything to 
those who know how to die. 

On the other hand, the Jacobin tradition extends from the 3lst of 
May, when the Girondists were conquered, to the 19th of Thermidor, 
in which those men were triumphant, who were called from that 
fatal date Thermidorians. And at this time all those works were 
undertaken, and all those miracles performed, which have immor- 
talized the Convention. Speeches gave way to acts, and the hesita- 
tions of the government of talk to the energy of the government of 
action; the complications of the Girondist policy, which discussed 
and consulted where it was necessary to decide and to work, to that 
immense dictatorship which sought only victory at every cost, and 
placed the generals on the frontier, and the scaffold in Paris. Four- 
teen armies were improvised. Six hundred thousand young men 
rushed, with the “ Marseillaise” on their lips and the old republican 
virtue in their hearts, to fight for liberty and for the country. Their 
mothers, whom the revolution had filled with fanaticism, spoke to _ 
them of death, like the mothers of Sparta. Twenty-two commissions 
were opened in the Convention with the mystery and celerity of nature. 
Thus all France contributed its labour to the war, thanks to universal 
requisitions. The young men fought, and the rest sustained the 
epic contest. The kings of Europe were conquered and humiliated 
by obscure volunteers. The ancient tactics of Frederick the Great 
were disconcerted by the new tactics of Carnot. France, sold by 
the king to the foreigner, saved herself from the foreigner by a 
sublime effort which will always be counted among the prodigies of 
human heroism. ‘Two men principally directed this—Robespierre 
and Danton. ‘These two men possessed very different qualities. 
One was art, and the other nature; one was chicane, and the other 
thought; one was declamation, and the other eloquence; the one 
unfeeling virtue, and the other human perverseness; the one used 
cruelty as a system, and the other as a last resort; the one was 
partisanship with all its narrowness, the other humanity with all its 
vices and its virtues; the one the Machiavelism, the other the frank- 
ness, of revolution ; the one was conspiracy, and the other war; the 
one selfish in his most humane impulses, the other generous in his 
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most abominable crimes; the one anxious for power and glory for 
himself, the other for the grandeur of the country; the one 
astute and calculating, the other strong and passionate; the one the 
disciple of Rousseau, as men of common talents are always disciples, 
the other personal and original, as profound talents always are. In 
his cold, pallid, bony countenance Robespierre revealed the desola- 
tion of his soul; while in his giant-face, scarred by small-pox, 
Danton revealed the interior flash of his genius. The head of 
Danton, who was the brain. of the French revolution, fell into the 
basket of the guillotine through the implacable hate of his life-long 
enemy; but when Robespierre, harassed, accused, driven to the 
brink of the abyss by the men of Thermidor, wished to speak in the 
Convention, and they refused to hear him, wished to supplicate, and 
they threatened him, tried to threaten, and they laughed at him, 
tried to silence them, and they rose against him as he leaped from 
bench to bench in the hostile and tumultuous Convention, seeing no 
place of safety, a terrible voice uttered the meaning of the whole 
tragedy : “ Robespierre, the blood of Danton chokes thee ! ” 

Robespierre has retained the greater authority among the men 
of revolution from two causes—first, because only his friends 
survived and preserved the spirit of the revolution; and second, 
because on the death of Robespierre followed immediately the 
reaction of Thermidor, which at last, from one excess to another, led 
to the 18th Brumaire and the dictatorship of the empire. 

It is, perhaps, through all these causes that Jacobinism retains 
many partisans still in France. There are some who are still in 
favour of acts of terrorism, and others who oppose them, but all 
have a conception of the state which, in my opinion, contradicts the 
essential basis of democracy and the republic. Among French 
Jacobins may be named Peyrout, a writer of depth and moderation ; 
Hamel, who brings to his historical studies all the passion and zeal 
of the first revolution; the austere journalist, the late Delescluze ; 
and the poet Felix Pyat, often inspired, always bold in his state- 
ments, and warm and eloquent in his language. 

But I maintain, and shall always maintain, that if the French 
revolution was saved in 1793 by its unitary spirit, it was afterwards 
lost by the absence of the federal spirit. I copy here what I said on 
the 12th March, 1870, in the Constitutional Assembly of my 
country, presenting the parallel of a federal democracy with a cen- 
tralized democracy. ‘The French democracy has a glorious lineage 
of ideas—the science of Descartes, the criticisms of Voltaire, the 
pen of Rousseau, the monumental Encyclopedia; and the Anglo- 
Saxon democracy has for its only lineage a book of a primitive 
society—the Bible. The French democracy is the product of all 
modern philosophy, is the brilliant crystal condensed in the alembic 
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of science; and the Anglo-Saxon democracy is the product of a 
severe theology learned by the few Christian fugitives in the gloomy 
cities of Holland and ‘of Switzerland, where the morose shade of 
Calvin still wanders. The French democracy comes with its cohort 
of illustrious tribunes and artists, that bring to mind the days of 
Greece and the days of the Renaissance—Mirabeau, the tempest of 
ideas; Vergniaud, the melody of speech; Danton, the burning lava 
of the spirit; Camille Desmoulins, the immortal Camille, brilliant 
truant of Athens, with a chisel in place of the pen, a species of 
animated bas-relief of the Parthenon. And the Anglo-Saxon 
democracy comes with an array of modest talent—Otis, the 
unassuming publicist; Jefferson, the practical orator; Franklin, 
common-sense incarnate—all simple as nature, patient and tenacious 
as labour. The French democracy improvises fourteen armies, gains 
epic battles, creates generals like Dumouriez, the hero of Jemmapes; 
like Masséna, the hero of Zurich; like Bonaparte, general of generals, 
the hero of heroes. The Anglo-Saxon democracy sustains a war of 
various fortunes, brings together little armies, makes campaigns of 
little brilliancy, and has for its only general Washington, whose 
glory is more in the council than in the field, whose name will be 
enrolled rather among great citizens than among great heroes. 
Nevertheless, the French democracy, that legion of immortals, has 
passed like an orgie of the human spirit drunken with ideas, like a 
Homeric battle, where all the combatants, crowned with laurel, have 
died on their chiselled shields; while the Anglo-Saxon democracy, 
that legion of workers, remains serenely in its grandeur. A parallel 
which reveals the brilliant means and scanty results of the one, and 
the scanty means and brilliant results of the other—an instructive 
parallel written in history with indelible characters, to teach us that 
the French democracy was lost by its worship of the state, by its 
centralization, by its neglect of the municipality, of the rights of 
districts, and even the rights of individuals ; while the Anglo-Saxon 
democracy was saved by having in the first place founded the rights 
of man, and afterward the organized and self-governing municipality, 
and finally, a series of counties and states also self-governing, power- 
ful instruments by which authority was united to liberty, giving us 
the model of the modern polity.” 

The French democracy has also embraced sects which, in addition 
to and beyond political reform, have proposed social reform. An 
idea is usually composed of a series of ideas, and in the revolutionary 
idea is virtually embraced the economic and social conditions indis- 
pensable to the emancipation of the people. All great movements of 
humanity have been economic and social in their character. The 
Roman empire destroyed property as it was understood and enjoyed 
by the patriciate. The rise of feudalism was connected with terri- 
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torial sovereignty and jurisdiction. The crown, to raise its authority 
above all others, created the royal patrimonies, and incorporated the 
fiefs with itself. The municipality would never have given birth to 
the bourgeoisie, nor broken the servitude of the tenantry, without 
the law of reality. The revolution against the monarchy destroyed 
the royal patrimonies; the revolution against the aristocracy de- 
stroyed entail; the revolution against the Church destroyed mort- 
main. The great democratic revolution would be incomplete without 
the economic emancipation of the people; and this can surely be 
obtained through association and universal suffrage, without destroy- 
ing individual property. Does not labour emancipate itself from 
capital through co-operation? Through co-operation does not labour 
arrive at the point where wages are changed to dividends? Do we 
not arrive through the recently established systems of association at 
a harmony of all interests? This much, I hope, is the fruit of our 
principles. But I do not expect it from those Utopias which, 
pretending to emancipate the labourer, foolishly construct a strong 
centralized state, which aim to bring all men to the dead level of 
communism, either through the orders of an industrial pontificate, 
or through the power of a bureaucratic hierarchy, or through the 
authority of encroaching powers, or through the increase of centra- 
lization and of taxes—all reactionary measures which would fall with 
double weight upon the shoulders of the people. I know that Utopia 
is eternal. The human race for ever cools its brow and dries its 
tears in the breeze of hope. Even in the ancient society, where 
despair was universal and suicide was frequent, above all sorrows 
and ruins of the time rose those mystic sibyls, whose eyes, worn 
out with looking at the future, saw in its depths the flight of ideas 
freighted with consoling promises. Utopia is eternal. I have seen 
how the ancient world, while it felt on its eyelids the sleep of death, 
felt at the same time in its heart the breath of renovation expressed 
in the immortal verse of Virgil; how amidst the irruptions of the 
barbarians, terrible as the catastrophes of geology, floated the dream 
of the city of God; how over the bowed forehead of the slave sounded 
in the eleventh century the terrors of the last judgment and the 
apocalyptic poem of the universal resurrection; how the monks of 
the thirteenth century taught with the inspiration of tortures and of 
penance the eternal gospel; how, later, some awaited the meta- 
morphosis of matter; others contemplated the ascending progress of 
beings up to their conversion into ethereal luminous bodies, where the 
spirit can be seen to circulate; others the descent of legions of angels 
to bear us on their wings the creative word, which should give us the 
secret of rising through the spheres to the summit of the universe, 
to the beatific vision of the Eternal. I can not wonder, then, at 
the dream of the Reign of Capacities, nor of the industrial pope, nor 
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of the rehabilitation of the flesh, nor of the prodigies promised to the 
phalanstery, nor of the eternal pleasures reserved in the new theories, 
suspended above our age like those clouds peopled with fantastic 
forms illuminated by the rays of the setting sun. But I object to 
embracing within the programme of the federation and of the re- 
public all these vague aspirations, some of them contrary to progress, 
and others to individual rights, and ‘all dangerous to the peace of 
democracy; because if we promise the impossible and the absurd, 
the day of the republic, instead of being the day of redemption, will 
be the day of disenchantment. Let us not forget the deleterious 
effects of this sensual cosmogony, perverting the minds of the 
labouring class to the point of indifference to liberty, to democracy, 
to the republic, which are insipid blessings in comparison with the 
material advantages of the Utopias. On that fatal day of the 2nd 
December, the tyrant was able to accomplish with impunity the 
assassination of France, because the people, perverted by Utopian 
dreams and by the legions of the empire, imagined that their 
deputies, persecuted, seized by the soldiery, were merely defending 
their twenty-five francs a day when they defended the wounded 
sovereignty of the Assembly and the outraged majesty of the 
republic. 

All these schools, in spite of their various contradictions, show that 
the republican idea in France has great vitality. Eighty years have 
passed since the first republic; six times the attempt has been made 
to restore the monarchy, to ally it, now with liberty by means of 
doctrinaire systems, now with democracy by means of the Cesarist 
régime, and the effort has always failed. The republic has been 
born from the voluntary will of the people, while the monarchy has 
been established by the irresistible force of the army. If we except 
the revolution of 1830, in which the masses were misled by Lafayette 
proclaiming in Louis Philippe the best of republics, the monarchy 
has always come to France either through coups d’ état, or by foreign 
armed intervention. The Czsarist monarchy arose on the 18th 
Brumaire from an imperial conspiracy. The Cossacks of the Don 
brought back the crown of St. Louis to the banks of the Seine. 
Another military insurrection restored Casarism; another armed 
and foreign intervention the legitimate monarchy. Eighteen years 
appeared to have established the doctrinaire system, when a gust of 
new ideas carried it away in February, 1848. Napoleon fell at Sedan 
because he had always lived in the midst of Paris, like conquerors in 
a rebellious district, jealous and fortified. In fact, the loss of liberty 
has continually led to the iptellectual and moral decline of France, 
and to the creation of a Byzantine policy; to imprudent wars in 
which the unity of Italy and Germany was favoured, to convert them 
at last into implacable enemies, with a veto imposed upon the one to 
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reach the Tiber, and a veto imposed upon the other to cross the 
Rhine, which was sufficient to unite and arm them both against 
France. This folly reached its extreme point in the effort of Caesarism 
to extend its deadly shadow over America, the continent of liberty. 
Napoleon was dethroned in the popular conscience before he was 
taken prisoner at Sedan. The 4th of September, 1870, was no more 
than the expression of the idea prevalent in all minds—the dethrone- 
ment of the Napoleons and the proclamation of the republic. 

It was in evil circumstances, however, that this saving idea was 
proclaimed. The unfortunate inheritance of the empire came with 
it, and well-nigh destroyed it. Gambetta foresaw this when he 
begged that the people should await tranquilly the proper moment 
for vindicating their rights; but the people were impatient, and 
feared to lose that supreme opportunity of restoring the republic 
destroyed by the perjury of Bonaparte. The republic was proclaimed. 
The parliamentary element of the republican party, the least energetic 
of all its elements, came to power. Not one of those exiles who were 
the glory of the French democracy was associated in the colossal 
work. Within thesame government there were irreconcilable groups 
and implacable oppositions. From Ernest Picard, who was inclined 
to compromise with the empire in its later days, to Henri Rochefort, 
who was taken from the prisons of the empire, there was such a series 
of contradictory ideas and hostile passions that the government of 
the republic was condemned in those critical and momentous hours 
to that most fatal of all conditions—a state of uncertainty. 

They all had great confidence in General Trochu, and General 
Trochu had no confidence in the republic. A military writer and 
not a practical soldier, he owed his fortune and his popularity to a 
well-written book about the Prussian army. But men were needed 
who felt toward the pen the horror of Danton, and to action the love 
of Carnot. Misled by his false estimate of this military chief, Jules 
Favre heedlessly pledged France never to concede an inch of her 
territory nor a stone of her fortresses. With still less prevision, the 
oldest and weakest of the government of National Defence were sent 
to the provinces. When Gambetta escaped from Paris through the 
air precious time had been lost. His Dantonian activity could still 
save the honour, but not the integrity of the country. 

They suffered in policy the same vacillation as in war. Why did 
they not call the government purely and exclusively republican ? 
Why convert it into a government of defence, which deprived it of 
all political character? Why did they not proclaim loudly that the 
empire had been a usurpation of twenty years, and that the restora- 
tion of the republic restored the legality wounded but not annihilated 
by the assassination of the 2nd December? There were but two 
paths to pursue, either a grand revolutionary dictatorship, or a 
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parliamentary appeal to the people. The government began by 
convoking the Assembly, and concluded by postponing the meeting 
of the Assembly. In such a crisis doubt was fatal. 

Trochu let day after day pass in perfect inaction. The hope of 
France was in the resistance of Metz; for while Metz resisted, the 
siege of Paris was languid, and the capital might still be liberated by 
the forces which Gambetta was arming. On the 30th of October an 
enterprising journal said that Metz had surrendered. The news 
roused Paris to fury. It was officially denied by the government, 
and the next day confirmed. The most advanced republicans rose 
and took the government prisoner. The government was saved by 
the movement of a few National Guards collected and conveyed 
through subterranean channels by Picard. The government, in turn 
victorious, pursued the republicans with misdirected fury at a time 
when the force which springs from harmony was indispensable. 

The ancient municipality! was the ery of advanced republicans in 
Paris. The government responded to this cry with a plebiscitum. 
The siege continued, and the inaction. Paris at the end of the year 
was inclosed in a belt of iron. “The German armies of the east, 
liberated by the fall of Metz, reinforced the besiegers, and directed 
themselves to preventing the arrival of succour. Sorties were de- 
manded by all Paris. Trochu listened to this clamour, but the sortie 
was useless. Great sacrifices, great heroism, destructive battles in 
Montretout at the end of the siege, like those in Bergeret at its 
beginning, but all useless through the incapacity of the leaders. 
Ducrot promised not to return unless victorious or dead, and he 
returned defeated and alive. Trochu promised that he would never 
capitulate, and, in fact, he did not; but his lieutenants capitulated 
for him. The people rose in indignation. New disturbances agitated 
Paris, and again French blood ran in the streets of the capital— 
wounded, bombarded, hungry, decimated by war and pestilence, 
smarting under an exasperating defeat and the live coals of the 
Prussian occupation, which filled its great avenues and projected the 
shadow of its helmets and its banners on the majestic lines of the 
Arch of Triumph. 

In the meantime the National Assembly comes together in Bor- 
deaux to arrange a treaty of peace. After such catastrophes, while 
the immense territory extending between the Loire and the Rhine 
was overflowed with Germans, the principal cities from Strasburg to 
Tours and Paris surrendered, and the earth barren from the desola- 
tion of battles, farms destroyed by fire, granaries sacked and ex- 
hausted by requisitions, thousands of corpses on the soil, clouds of 
pestilence and vapour of blood in the air, industry broken, misery 
increasing, the French people bled to exhaustion—in the midst of 
the terror of war among the peasantry and the intrigues for peace 
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among the monarchists, this Assembly was born, sitting yesterday 
in Bordeaux and to-day in Versailles, which, without authority, 
assumed the powers of the Constitutional Assembly, and threatened 
with a monarchical restoration a people whom the monarchy had 
destroyed. 

It is impossible to repeat all the errors of this Assembly. Its first 
words were of hatred to the republic. Peace was arranged with 
impatient haste, and Alsace and Lorraine delivered to the foreigner. 
The people of Bordeaux saw themselves insulted by the jealous 
monarchists. Next came attempts at restoration. Individual rights 
are disregarded ; the autonomy of municipalities denied ; the terrible 
ordinances of the Empire are restored against the right of associa- 
tion ; Thiers receives the investiture of chief of the executive—Thiers, 
who represents eclecticism in philosophy, property qualification 
against universal suffrage, the sovereignty of the tax-payers against 
that of the people, the reign of the middle classes against democracy, 
and Orleanism against the republic. Next it is threatened that 
France is to be decapitated; that Paris, which has resisted the 
Prussians five months, is to lose her metropolitan crown, broken by 
those who had bowed before the victory of the Prussians. Ver- 
sailles, the ancient capital of absolutism, was to be again the capital 
of France; and the historic city, the city of universal prestige, con- 
structed by the genius of France—the city which had written the 
Encyclopedia, which had been the tribune of Mirabeau, and pro- 
mulgated the fundamental rights of man, which had given to the 
revolution its idea and to the constitution its soul—saw itself con- 
demned for its republican faith to lose the capital of the republic. 

Who could wonder at the revolution of the Communists of Paris ? 
The city, disposed to sacrifice everything for the republic, feared 
that it was to be despoiled of its form of government. The idea of a 
revolutionary municipality, which did not prevail at the end of 
October, when Metz capitulated, nor at the end of January, when 
Paris surrendered, prevailed on the 18th of March, 1871, when the 
Parisians thought the republic defeated. The committee of the 
National Guard vindicated the right of Paris to govern herself by 
means of a republican and revolutionary municipality. This muni- 
cipality possesses great traditions in France. It is that powerful 
institution which commanded the troops of Paris, which had for its 
general Henriot, which raised the sections against all the assemblies 
when the assemblies declined or vacillated, which tore down kings and 
raised up the Jacobins, which instituted a dictatorship over France 
and delivered the Girondist to the scaffold, which directed the clubs 
and governed the Convention, which was one of the most powerful 
and singular institutions engendered by the genius of the French 
revolution — sometimes humane and sometimes monstrous, and 
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always original and fruitful. When we have said this, it is super- 
fluous to say that the municipality of Paris never possessed the federal 
character. Those who most desired its establishment were they who 
least wished the federation. They were the most Jacobin among all 
the republicans. 

Nevertheless, the progress of the federal idea has been great. 
The inhabitants of cities should, if they wish to organize their 
liberty, bring together assemblies, and draw up their municipal 
charters and the constitutions of their communes. If Paris had 
accomplished this, Paris would have given a new lesson to the 
human race. But the characteristic of the revolution of March is 
that it attempted to defend federal ideas with Jacobin proceedings, 
to save liberty by means destructive of liberty—by dictatorship. 
It declares the Commune, abolishes conscription, summons all the 
citizens to the national militia, separates Church from State, 
proclaims lay instruction, secularizes ecclésiastical property, re- 
establishes the republic as the sole government compatible with 
popular rights and suited to'the development of society, declares the 
integrity of absolute right in every man, asks complete autonomy of 
the municipality, with a right of voting taxes and administering 
its own affairs, with the nomination of its magistrates and the 
right to organize its instruction and police, the permanent control of 
citizens by means of councils and primary assemblies; seeking to 
found the unity of France not in the army, nor in the civil service, 
nor in the privileged church, nor in hereditary monarchy, but in the 
assent of all free minds, and in the voluntary association of all self- 
governing municipalities. 

In these fundamental ideas, which are sound, and which, if it were 
not for certain economic errors which for want of space I am com- 
pelled to omit in my exposition, would be perfect, there is nothing to 
which we can object; but there is very much to criticize in their 
proceedings. They proclaimed municipal autonomy, and avoided 
consulting the citizens. They proclaimed the sacredness of all 
rights, and they fired volleys against those who undertook manifes- 
tations opposed to the dominant ideas. All opposition newspapers 
were broken up as in the worst days of despotism, the houses of 
citizens were violated as under Napoleon, the force of authority was 
lacking, while crowds of assassins murdered Generals Thomas and 
Lecomte ; they renewed the “suspected” lists of the old revolution, 
and the persecution of the priests; the electors were tired out by 
continual summonses to the polls, and when the electors failed to 
eome the municipality was filled by arbitrary appointment. They 
wished to induce France to join the federal compact, and they 
omitted the names of illustrious republicans, who would have been 
like a guarantee for all France. Intestine divisions soon broke out. 

VOL. XII. N.S. c 
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One body of Communists imprisoned other Communists. The 
generals passed from the field, from the fort, to the prison. Defeat 
became a crime. Bergeret, Cluseret, succeeded each other without 
fixing the authority or organizing the army. Rossel, with his 
fervid love of humanity and country, put forth enormous efforts to 
reduce the undisciplined host to authority, and not succeeding, 
offered his resignation and demanded a cell in Mazas. It is no 
wonder that their conduct was so opposed to their principles, their 
defence so vacillating, the government of Paris so constantly at- 
tacked, and the final defeat so inevitable. Nor is it to be wondered 
at that at last they fell into two such great errors and crimes as the 
death of the hostages and the burning of the public buildings. 

But the government of Versailles was cruel, implacable, san- 
guinary. They bombarded Paris with more fury than the Prussians. 
They slew Flourens, who, fanatical for liberty, sacrificed in its 
cause his fortune and his life. They calumniated their enemies, 
calling them bands of thieves, when the administration of the muni- 
cipality had been strictly honest. They wished to make a crime of 
the demolition of the Column of Vendéme, which, to my fancy, always 
appeared like a scaffold on which France and Europe were decapi- 
tated by the infamous policy of the Casars. They made a war 
without pity and without quarter. They slaughtered prisoners by 
discharges of artillery. They shot women and children. They 
organized a system of espionage, and hired informers, as in the 
worst days of the empire. They left behind them such bloody 
memories as will for ever embarrass a sincere reconciliation among 
French citizens—a reconciliation which is necessary and indispen- 
sable to the establishment and the strength of the republic. This is 
the work of Versailles. 

No other resource is left to France to cleanse the stains imprinted 
on her brow by the empire but to sustain with constancy and 
organize with wisdom the republic. In nature superior organisms 
survive the inferior. In society the same thing happens. The 
nation which is glorified by an idea, and which acquires the robust 
organization necessary to sustain life and liberty, quickly recovers 
and regains its strength through the inspirations of virtue, by the 
discipline of labour, and becomes anew the model and the ideal to 
be copied and followed by peoples which desire the light. In the 
republic, and only in the republic, is the salvation of France. 
Recent testimony assures us that though the Assembly of Versailles 
may disregard this truth, the people have learned it; and we confi- 
dently hope that the people will make it prevail for their sake and 
for the tranquillity of Europe. 


Emirio CasrELar. 
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THERE is in the names of some men a significance inexpressible by 
any words. Homer, for instance, Dante, Michael Angelo, Shakes- 
peare: these names sound like clanging strokes upon that great 
horologe, whose dial is the world, and its minute-marks the ages. 
Genérations impatiently interrogate the index of this dial; but the 
motion of it is imperceptible, and none can say whether, when it 
shall have again revolved its silent circle, it will point to mid-day or 
to midnight. If you ask what o’clock it is, the horologe answers by 
aname. Between each sonorous response the secular silences slide 
unreckoned to oblivion; but as, ever and anon, some new name 
clangs echoing into space, the intelligence of Humanity counts 
another hour. 


I. 


Just a century ago, in the pretty academic town of Bonn, upon 
the Rhine, which was then the residence of the Electors of Cologne, 
the wife of a poor and obscure singer gave birth to a boy, whose 
name is now a word of weighty import in the simplest, yet most 
significant, of all languages—the language of Fame. The parents 
of this child were extremely poor. His father was a drunkard, and 
his mother an invalid. When he was three years old his grandfather 
died, and from that moment the circumstances of the family con- 
tinued to grow worse and worse. At a very early age he evinced a 
decided musical genius; and when he was thirteen years old some 
enthusiastic friends of his family boldly prophesied that the child 
might, perhaps, become a second—Mozart! * 

What he did become, other friends have since recorded with 
emphatic brevity. 

Whoever may care to visit the little suburb of Wahring (once a 
country village, and now a faubourg of the great city of Vienna) 
will find there a cemetery which has not yet wholly lost its rural 
character. Amongst its tombs and mortuary monuments there is 
one, of the most austere simplicity, which has engraved upon it a 
name—and nothing more. No title, no record, not even a date, 
not a word of explanation or of praise, attracts attention to the 
stone which bears this name. The name alone suffices. At the sight 
of it we bow the head and uplift the heart; all within us grows 
still and holy as in a church ; a sacred silence takes possession of the 


(1) Mozart himself afterwards said of Beethoven, ‘Keep an eye on this young fellow: 
he will teach you all something one of these days.” 
c 2 
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soul, and the spell of that silence is possessed by only one great name 
— BEETHOVEN. 

Arrow-like, this name cleaves the ages and clings to the heart. 
In the mere sound of it there is a world of ideas. But what has 
been done for us by the owner of it, more than by many other great 
men, that his name should thus so strangely overcome us? He com- 
posed music. How many hundred others have done the same, and 
done it well? ‘Was not Palestrina also a composer of music? and 
Haydn ? and Mozart? and Rossini? Why, then, do we instinctively 
classify, apart from all others, the solitary name of Beethoven? The 
explanation is difficult, perhaps impossible ; but the fact is uncontested 
and incontestable. The name of Beethoven is one of the great dates 
of Humanity. 

It is forty-four years since Beethoven died. The age we live in is 
an age of criticism. But no critic has yet exhaustively analysed, or 
completely explained, all the psychical phenomena of the influence 
of this man’s genius. We all of us understand it, and respond to it 
according to our several degrees of receptivity. But no one can 
precisely explain to us what it is which we thus feel and understand 
without need of any explanation. Once again, the name alone 
suffices—the name alone explains the sentiment it inspires. 

Assuredly, if it were impossible to understand the special signifi- 
cance of Beethoven’s genius, or to recognise the extent and distin- 
guish the character of its influence, without a techinal knowledge of 
music, the present contribution would never have been offered to the 
homage claimed by the one and the thoughts suggested by the 
other. It would, however, be a serious misfortune for the world if 
the work achieved on behalf of the world by such men as Dante, 
Raphael, and Michael Angelo, had been achieved exclusively for 
poets, painters, architects, or sculptors, and were inappreciable by the 
rest of mankind. What we ask, and get, from every great artist, is 
not initiation into the technical mysteries of his art, but insight into 
the far more interesting mystery of our own souls. The ultimate value 
of his work is determined, not by the method, but by the result of it ; 
and, since we can only weigh this result by the sum of the sensations 
which the contemplation of it excites in us, it is virtually ourselves 
that we are analysing when we attempt to analyse the genius of an 
artist. Fortunately, no man need exhibit a diploma of professorship 
in architecture before presuming to record the profound impression 
made on him by the aspect of a Gothic cathedral; nor is it neces- 
sary to be the member of a dramatic college in order to claim the 
privilege of discussing Shakespeare. The sun in heaven speaks 
intelligibly to all who have eyes to see, or a heart to feel, the beauty 
and the power of his beams. Genius is like the sun; it shines on all, 
yet remains beyond the reach of all it shines on. Its beauty is 
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universal; its secret is its own. All men can feel it; some men can 
describe it ; no man can entirely explain it. Before speaking of the 
sun, it is enough to have seen his light and felt his heat. No one 
who honestly records what he has thus felt and seen need fear to be 
called to order by the Astronomer-Royal for not having previously 
studied the phenomena of the photosphere and the corona. 

It is in the strength of this assurance that I am about to speak of 
Beethoven. In doing so, I shall not intrude upon any portion of 
the ground which belongs of right only to professed musical critics. 


II. 


As man, as thinker, as artist, as poet, Beethoven has his peers. 
He was good, simple, honest; he loved intensely, and suffered as he 
loved; he had the intellectual strength of a giant, and therewithal 
the industry of a man who tries hard to compensate his lack of 
natural vigour by careful and continuous labour. Imagination, 
invention, depth of feeling, and all other qualities which, in their 
union, constitute the artist and the poet, he not only possessed, but 
possessed in supreme perfection. He had a profound reverence for 
the sanctity of his vocation. In his character there was nothing 
low or little; in his life nothing ill regulated. Both were pure, 
austere, severely disciplined. He had not a taint of vulgarity; and 
his sensitive pride was free from all admixture of vanity, self-conccit, 
or self-seeking. His admiration for the chefs d’euvres of other 
men was full of generosity. He judged himself without favour. 
Compare all this, and much more that is to be found in the character 
of Beethoven, with the same qualities such as you find them in other 
men—poets and artists. It is pleasant to be able to affirm that 
Humanity has never been destitute of such qualities ; and a thousand 
names of noble men will at once present themselves as claimants for 
the representation of what is beautiful and admirable in human 
nature. But when all these claims have been verified, admitted, and 
compared, add up the reckoning, and you will be astonished at the 
result. The curiosity of the chemist is only mocked by the encheiresin 
nature ; in every organic body there is always something which 
escapes analysis, and in the influence of Beethoven on his age there 
is a secret as inexplicable as life. He was not one of those men of 
genius whom the world fails to recognise till it has lost them. 
Though for some time his genius was only imperfectly understood, it 
was never ignored. The comprehension of it was slow, but the 
apprehension of it was immediate. A musician of Beethoven’s day, 
a pianist d Ja mode, of the school of Clementi—one of that numerous 
class of artists who are thoroughly conscientious, and yet thoroughly 
mediocre—once described to a friend, by whom his words have been 
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repeated to me, the sensations with which he first listened to the 
symphony in C minor. “I was,” he said, “one of three who sat 
out the end of the symphony, out of respect for Beethoven. I could 
make nothing of the music; it was utterly incomprehensible to me. 
I found myself, as it were, before a door which was shut fast in my 
face; but all the while I instinctively felt that behind this door something 
great was going on.” 

Now that all Beethoven’s works are so generally known, people 
find it difficult to understand how people could ever have found them 
difficult to be understood. The reasen is, that the world’s musical 
intelligence has gone further during the forty-four years which 
have elapsed since the death of Beethoven than in all the centuries 
which preceded his birth. There could be no greater evidence of 
the power of his genius. Nothing like it has been achieved in any 
other art or by any other artist. Notwithstanding the number and 
the splendour of them, the sublimest masterpieces of the cinquecento 
are far from having bequeathed to the gaze of Humanity horizons as 
remote as those which were suddenly opened by the gigantic concep- 
tions of this one man. There is all the difference in the world 
between renaissance and naissance. 

One of the few secret roads which lead the soul to her deliverance 
from the wastes and deserts of life had long remained undetected by 
the pathfinders of humanity. At the end of that road a world lay 
hidden. When Beethoven appeared it was as though a great veil 
had been rent, and this hidden world was immediately revealed to 
every eye. Then it was that Music for the first time spoke to us in 
her own language. Till then she had spoken almost every language 
but her own. Her life upon earth had been the life of a handmaid 
and a hireling. Religion had employed her now and then in its 
services and ceremonies to stimulate a sentiment which, on the whole, 
could afford to dispense with her assistance. Frivolity was more 
exacting ; yet, after all, the dance required of her little more than a 
rhythmic cadence to a well-marked time. Even her nominal temple, 
the Opera, was often a house of bondage, to which she was admitted 
rather as a servant to the human voice than as a sovereign of the 
human soul. Girls sang at their spinning-wheels, drunkards at the 
tavern, and at the banquets of princes conversational platitudes 
were mercifully drowned in floods of harmony. And all this was 
music, no doubt. But it was music accompanying something else, 
and purely accessory to something else—music with divine service, 
music with dancing, with singing, with talking, and eating, and 
drinking ; music secondary and subservient to whatever else could 
furnish it with a pretext and excuse. The Muse of Music, how- 
ever, is bonne fille. Whatever you ask of her she does; and does 
so well, indeed, that, times out of mind, devotees have forgotten 
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their breviaries and chaplets, maidens their spinning-wheels, and all 
sorts of people have felt themselves inexplicably effected in all sorts 
of ways, under the sorcery of her simplest spells. 

One man, at last, divined that under the disguise of a servant she 
was concealing the divinity of a goddess; and this man resolved to 
know her as she is. If you listen to that symphony in C minor you 
hear with a mystic thrill his blows upon the bronze door of music’s 
secret. That door rolled open wide to his audacious summons, and 
behind it he found Music in her own home. There, she appeared 
quite otherwise than when she was running about the streets at the 
service of those who condescended to employ her without asking 
many questions as to her character, or warbling romances d /a mode in 
fashionable drawing-rooms. There, she spoke authoritatively in her 
own divine language—a language like no other, and full of images de- 
rived exclusively from a world of her own ; a language whose function 
is not to translate, but to reveal, What is spoken in this language 
cannot by any possibility be otherwise spoken. And, as Beethoven 
was the first who dared to interrogate music directly, the first who 
forced her to speak out in her natural character, so he was also the 
first who had the courage or the humility to efface completely his 
own personality in the presence he had evoked, in order not to inter- 
rupt or pervert the utterance of the goddess. He simply listened, 
understood, and repeated what he heard. The Greeks, whose 
instinctive sense of beauty always guided them in the direction of 
truth, have transmitted to us an image of Music, which is profoundly - 
significant. They represented the Muse Polyhymnia in the attitude 
of a listener. 


III. 


Sculpture, architecture, painting, and even poetry, more or less 
resemble each other as regards their conditions, their objects, their 
subjects, and their effects. All the fine arts, in one way or another, 
ennoble reality, beautify life, and occasion enjoyment. Each of 
them, like gold, embellishes whatever it is applied to. It assumes a 
thousand forms at the artist’s pleasure, and we admire it in rings, 
and medals, and chalices. But who, for their own beauty’s sake, 
ever collected lumps of raw gold? So with the arts, as regards the 
majority of mankind. They are for adornment. Such and such a 
picture, which now occupies the place of honour in one of our 
galleries, was painted for a main altar; such and such a statue was 

(1) “ Beethoven acusserte sich in gleichsam ungestiimer Begeisterung als er mir seine 
Idee dariiber mittheilte: So pocht das Schicksal an die Pforte.”—Schindler, “ Biographie,” 
p- 241. ‘ Beethoven expressed himself thus with a sort of impetuous enthusiasm, as he 


communicated to me his idea” (respecting the four notes which open the symphony in 
C€ minor): “It is thus that Fate (fatum) knocks at the door.” 
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carved for a temple or a market place. The one represents some 
saintly legend, the other a hero or a god, But both the picture and 
the statue, speaking the language of their respective arts, idealise, 
transfigure, and perfect the human form. The subjects of them 
exist in the natural material universe; they only revivify those 
subjects with the breath of a supernatural life. Poetry, also, finds 
her materials in the actions and passions of mankind. She ennobles 
the first and exalts the second. She dives into the heart and brain 
of man for jewels of thought and feeling, to which she gives new 
facets and costly settings that bring out more intensely the inner 
light of them. But all her creations are only the recomposition of 
elements already existing somewhere. What, in every case, dis- 
tinguishes the artist is the faculty which enables him to take 
possession of the creation, to assimilate it to himself, to recast it in 
the furnace of his own imagination, and reproduce it in the image 
of his own individuality. He is but the mould which receives the 
metal without form or significance, and restores it to us in the 
permanent image of some artistic conception. Poets, painters, 
sculptors, and architects, all derive their materials from something 
which is, and is to be found, somewhere outside of themselves. What 
they give to the world they have first taken out of the world. Not 
a line in architecture but is determined by the superposition of 
stone upon stone; not a stroke of chisel, brush, or pen that is not in 
relation to the form or character of something already somewhere 
existing; not a colour in a picture, not an undulation in a statue, 
not an image or an idea in a poem, which has not either its counter- 
part or its cradle in the outside world. 

But whence does Music derive her ideas, and where does she find 
her materials? What is it she says to us? and if she said it not, 
should we ever know it by other means? Music, alone, is nowhere 
outside of ourselves. Without us, she would be silent; without us, 
she could not exist. Poets have from time immemorial been paying 
compliments to Music, and saying pretty things of her. But I only 
know of one poet who has spoken of her understandingly, in words 
which pluck out the heart of her mystery. Mr. Browning’s Abt 
Vogler, recalling his sensations whilst ‘ extemporising on the musical 
instrument of his invention,” says that ‘“ what never had been was 
now,” and that it was— 


‘* All thro’ my keys that gave their sounds to a wish of my soul, 
All thro’ my soul that praised as its wish flowed visibly forth, 
All thro’ music and me! For think, had I painted the whole 
Why there it had stood to see, nor the process so wonder-worth : 
Had I written the same, made verse—still effect proceeds from cause, 
Ye know why the farms are fair, ye hear how the tale is told ; 
It is all triumphant art, but art in obedience to laws, - 
Painter and poet are proud, in the artist list enroll’d :— 
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But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them and lo they are! 

And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star.” 


Assuredly, if anything be the voice of Humanity, it is music. 
Assuredly, if Humanity itself be anything sui generis, anything 
distinguishable in kind from mere animal life, itis in music that the 
distinctive nature of it is most perceptible. Music is man; but man 
with a completed consciousness, initiated into the secret of himself, 
and in unison with the universe. The question whether music is one 
of the Fine Arts was for a long while discussed with animation. 
Pure waste of time! Whilst the masters of the ceremonies were 
examining her titles of admission to foreign courts, a new Columbus 
discovered a new world of which she is sovereign mistress in her own 
right. 

In speaking of Beethoven, there is nothing one must fear so much 
as to fall into the phraseology which belongs to extravagant eulogium. 
It is not that our appreciation of his genius needs to be carefully 
qualified, or our judgment nicely‘balanced by the customary small 
ounces of critical reserve. But, unfortunately, enthusiasm, though 
often honest, is always indiscreet, and has long ago worn threadbare 
the language of praise. Here, however, there can be no possibility 
of partisanship. The world which has survived and half-forgotten 
them, cares not a straw about the old squabbles between Piccinists 
and Gluckists. We are profoundly indifferent to all the Montagues 
and Capulets of art, whose petty municipal quarrels have ever been, 
alas! without a Romeo or a Juliet to make them memorable. What 
we are here concerned about has nothing to do with preferences or 
parties. It is one of the vital questions of Humanity. 

Look where we will around us, in every direction the sources of 
pure spiritual life appear to be either alogether stagnant, or else 
trickling feebly in shrunken and turbid streams. In religion, in 
politics, in the arts, in philosophy, in poetry even—wherever the 
grandest issues of Humanity are at stake, men’s spiritual attitude 
towards them is one, either of hopeless fatigue and disgust, or fierce 
anarchical impatience. And this is the more deplorable, because it 
is accompanied by a feverish materialistic activity. Yes, this age of 
ours is materialist ; and perhaps the saddest and dreariest thing in 
the ever-increasing materialism of the age, is the ghastly squeaking 
and gibbering of helpless lamentation made over it by the theologists 
who croak about their old dry wells wherein no spiritual life is left. 
Meanwhile, society appears to be everywhere busily organizing its 
collective animalism. It is very much in earnest, and it has an ideal 
in view—an ideal not easy of attainment, but which is, at least, 
distinctly apprehended. The ideal of modern society is “ plenty to 
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eat and drink for all the world.” Universality of material comfort, 
no privations for the body, no consolations for the soul: plenty to 
eat and drink, and as soon as possible, if you please! This is the 
gospel of the Revolution, and the practical tendency of modern ideas. 
Heinrich Heine, the poet of the Revolution, the apostle of the Gentiles 
on behalf of modern ideas, has perfectly interpreted the demands of 
such a society (to which his sympathies were given), and has 
expressed them with enthusiasm. The following verses from his 
“Germania” were written as seriously as anything else that ever came 
from his mocking pen. They are well worth reading seriously ; aye, 
and seriously thinking over :— 


‘‘The old song of renunciations and self-sacrifices, the old celestial lullaby 
with which that big baby the People has so often been put to sleep when it 
cried! . . . O my friends, I will compose you a new song, a better song. It is 
upon earth that we intend to establish the Kingdom of Heaven. We mean to 
make ourselves happy here*below, and not to be beggars any longer. The idle 
belly must not be allowed to devour what is gained by the laborious hands. 
Here below grows bread enough for all the children of men; and roses, and 
myrtles, and beauty, and pleasure; and plenty of green peas into the bargain. 
Ay, green peas for all the world, and as quick as we can shell them! As for 
Heaven, we leave that to the angels and sparrows. And, if after death we 
sprout wings, why, then we will visit their saintships up above, and eat celestial 
cakes with them.”! 


This, then, is the gospel of the new covenant—between the 
human mind and the human belly. This is the doctrine of the 
regeneration of human nature by means of bread and butter. In 
poetry, as we have seen, and in all the other arts, there are brilliant 
and influential converts to the faith of it. Music alone fights reso- 
lutely against it. Music alone emphatically negatives all its com- 
fortable affirmations. And this I take to be a certain sign that in 
music there is a yet vigorous current of fresh spiritual life. Nor 
ean it be doubted that the divine sources of this current were 
discovered by Beethoven. He it was who freed its salutary forces 
and set them flowing. 


BY. 


However great may be the difficulty of justly estimating the value 
of any dominant fact in art, it is a difficulty which criticism is bound to 
attack, even at the risk of discomfiture. The critic’s motto should be 
difficulté oblige. But it is only in so far as it constitutes an important 
and generally appreciable fact in the history of humanity, that I 
here presume to speak of the work accomplished by Beethoven in an 
art of which I have no technical knowledge. Regarded from this 
point of view, the life and work of Beethoven suggest the following 
questions: What did Beethoven do for music? Has he inaugurated 


(1) Written in 1844. 
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* a new era? If so, how, and by what works? In what does he 
differ from his predecessors in music? and in what respect is he 
their superior? Did he found a school? What are the means 
employed by himself, and bequeathed by him to his successors, for 
the development of his art ? . 

Almost every man to whom music is an influence must have felt 
the influence of Beethoven, as he has felt that of Shakespeare, or 
Milton, or Goethe. And, although he himself may be unable to read 
a note of music, yet, if he can read clearly his own sensations, he 
will certainly find in them an answer to these questions. 

Looking at what music was, and at what music is, no one, I think, 
can doubt that Beethoven was the first to emancipate it from servi- 
tude of every kind, that, under one pretext or another, circumscribes, 
distorts, or degrades the natural character of it. He broke all its 
chains, put an end to all its humiliations, and redeemed for ever the 
intrinsic dignity of his art. This is what Beethoven did for music. 

How did he do it? and what enabled him to do it? 

Here it is the man, not the artist, that we must interrogate. It'is 
by reason of the masculine force of his character, by his inflexible 
self-respect, by his high-mindedness, and the rare elevation of all 
his views—views of life as well as of art—and, above all, by the 
indomitable energy with which he laboured to make himself an 
independent social position, that Beethoven stands apart from, and 
above, the crowd. Itis by these qualities that, in securing his own 
independence, he secured that of his art, and has won for both the 
lasting respect of mankind. 

Beethoven was poor. At the end of the last century, the social 
position of musicians and composers was anything but conducive to 
self-respect and independence of character. The majority of them 
fared little better than superior domestics. They were either attached 
as clients to the houses of powerful patrons, or more or less dependent 
on the protection, and supported by the bounty, of such persons. In 
their quality of virtuosi, accompagnateurs, or capellmeisters and organ- 
ists, they were retained for the social enjoyment of their employers. 
Apart from such employment, they had no position. The composition 
of music provided them with no adequate means of independent sub- 
sistence, for there was no property in literature. The composition of 
occasional pieces, and the copying out of musical parts, constituted 
the special utility which served as pretext for the general inutility of 
those who were thus employed. It was in this manner that the 
workman earned his wages, and the workman who was fortunate 
enough to be able to live on his wages kept the artist alive gratis. 

Beethoven’s family was a family of musicians. The grandson of a 
capellmeister—the son of a singer, himself brought up to earn his 
livelihood as a pianist—he was the first of his class to understand 
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the necessity of securing a position of honourable independence for 
the artist within him. He had force of character enough to break 
free of the patron, the priest, and the church. 


‘* Der Menschheit Wiirde ist in eure hand gegeben—bewahret sie!” ! 


Before these solemn words had been spoken by Schiller, a poor 
organist, the needy dependant of one of the princes of the church, had 
devoted his life to the realisation of them. The painful details which 
occupy three-fourths of Beethoven’s recently published letters are a 
proof of it. He disputed to a farthing the price of his scores, the 
price of his clothes, the price of his food. He descended into the 
minutest details of household disbursement with cooks and washer- 
women, to defend against all comers his penurious purse, laboriously 
filled by the miserable payment of his immortal works. Of his life’s 
many noble efforts, these assuredly were net the least sublime. Men- 
delssohn and Meyerbeer were born in opulence. A careful education 
awaited them from the cradle; a benignant family providence 
watched over their first steps in life; men of talent and of culture 
encouraged their earliest efforts; and such was the atmosphere 
around them that they could nct breathe in it without assimilating to 
themselves some of the intelligence and refinement with which it was 
saturated. Beethoven was born in poverty; and, if in later life his 
strenuous exertions secured him against absolute want, they never 
procured for him that degree of pecuniary comfort which relieves the 
future from anxiety. His education remained below the level which, 
even in his day, would have been generally regarded as illiterate: 
and when, at last, all that was most illustrious in society came 
thronging round his path, and eagerly soliciting his acquaintance, he 
was stone deaf! 

Poverty, pride, honesty—the three great drawbacks to success in 
life—he had them all, and to none of them did he succumb. To 
poverty he opposed privation. His sobriety went to the verge of 
asceticism, and he practised, all his life long, an economy which, in 
any other circumstances, would have been indistinguishable from 
avarice. And yet this man was one of the most generous of men. 
His relations with his pupil, young Reis, add confirmation to the 
many proofs we have of his natural generosity and tender sympathy 
with the sufferings of others. His inflexible pride never wavered, 
never yielded to the most insidious counsels of the most obvious self- 
interest. Not even when just the merest show of a little humility 
would have passed for ordinary politeness; not even when a timely 
complaisance would have been extolled as tolerance, and freed him 
from all his difficulties. How severely he treated your Mecznases! 
Haydn called him the Grand Mogul. His honesty had the intensity 


(1) The dignity of humanity is confided to thee—keep it safe. 
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of passion. Integrity was the essence of all his character.’ It 
wrought out for him independence in life—and what a life! inde- 
pendence in work—and what work! Never a moment’s weakness in 
his relations with the public. Not the slightest condescension to the 
taste of the day; not one solitary compromise with the tyranny of 
convention or fashion ; not the most trivial concession to prevalent 
criticism, and no fear of it whatever. Unbroken equanimity of work, 
unshaken independence of aim, never for a moment discouraged by 
the want of appreciation or success. “It is caviar to the general,” he 
said quietly, and went on writing—composing—dichten, as he called 
it. It was all that remained to him, at all times, and in all circum- 
stances; and it was all he cared to keep. J¢ was the duty of his life,— 
his Beruf. In all his works, there is not the least trace of sensuality, 
insincerity, artifice, or trick. All is chaste, pure, austere. His music 
is never even what the French call aimable. He disdained in art, as 
well as in life, every kind of trifling with his intense veracity. But 
benevolence, tenderness, compassion, and the holiest human kindness 
pervade every line of his writing. How profoundly, how passionately, 
this man loved! Who? what? Can weask? God and mankind. 

It is impossible to read, without deep emotion, Beethoven’s Testa- 
ment.” In this pathetic record, which resembles no other, and is 
neither a confession nor an apology, the great musician has uttered 
his innermost feelings with the simplicity of a man long isolated from 
his fellow-creatures, and deaf to the voice of human praise or blame. 

“O men,” he says, “ who deem or declare me malevolent, morose, 
or misanthropical, how have you misjudged me!” And after a 
touching reference to his sad physical infirmity, he adds— 

‘*Thus, with a lively and ardent temperament, keenly susceptible to every 
charm of social intercourse, I was early forced to separate myself from men, and 
lead a solitary life. If, at times, I sought to escape from my solitude, how 
harshly was I repulsed by the renewed consciousness of my affliction ! and still, I 
could not yet resign myself to say to men, ‘Speak louder, shout, cry !—I am deaf!’ 
Ah, how impossible it seemed to accuse myself of defect in that organ which 
should have been in me more perfect than in others, and which, indeed, I had 
once possessed in its highest perfection. . . . Forgive me, then, when you see 
me withdraw myself from those with whom I yearn to mingle. My misfortune 
is great indeed, if it involves the misinterpretation of my whole character. For 
me there is no relaxation in commerce with society; the charm of refined con- 
versation, the bliss of mutual effusion, is not forme. . . . I am condemned 
to exile; and every approach to society subjects me to a torturing anxiety (eine 
heisse aengstlichkeit) about the consequences of my infirmity. . . . What 
humiliation when some one beside me hears the note of a far-off flute—and I 
not; or the distant song of a shepherd—and I not! These things fill me with 
despair, and almost tempt me to have done with life. 

‘* But Art is there, and Art withholds me. It seems to me impossible to quit 
this world until I shall have accomplished what I feel it in me todo. And, thus, 


(1) His motto was “ Ein Mann ein Wort.” 
(2) It is dated from Heilingenstadt, near Vienna, 6th October, 1802, and addressed 
“To my brother Karl and. . . . . Beethoven.” 
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I have dragged on my miserable—profoundly miserable existence. . . . I 
ought—so people tell me—to choose patience for my guide. I have done so. 
What remains to me, and will always endure, is my resolution to persevere, until 
the inexorable Fates shall please to cut the thread. Perhaps things will go 
better—perhaps not. I am prepared for all (Jch bin gefasst). Thou, O God, 
from the heights of thy divinity, seest into my heart. My heart thou knowest, 
and thou knowest that what fills it is love for mankind, and the inclination to do 
good. And you, O men, when you read this, think at least that ye have mis- 
judged me; and may the unfortunate be consoled when he finds in me a man as 
wretched as himself, who, nevertheless, and in spite of all natural impediments, 
has laboured with all his faculties to deserve the name of Artist, and of Man.” 


And, both as man and as artist, Beethoven’s work of emancipation 
was complete. No man, vindicating the freedom of art, ever effected 
more for the freedom of the human soul. The present position of 
Music, as absolute mistress of herself, is due to him, and due to no one 
else. Yet, with all his intellectual grandeur, and all his creative 
power, this genius, rare amongst the rarest, this conqueror, this 
manliest of men, was as innocent as an infant, as simple-hearted, 
pure-minded, and self-abnegating as a mother, as honest as ah, 
who? 

On behalf of those who hold no other title to the esteem of their 
fellow creatures than the practice of the simple diurnal moralities, 
from which men of genius so often consider themselves dispensed by 
virtue of their genius, and which successful men of the world regard 
with somewhat contemptuous approval, it is consolatory to be able to 
affirm with certainty that the possession of the humblest household 
virtues is not incompatible with the achievement of great things. 
And for this also we may give thanks to Beethoven. 





¥.° 


Did Beethoven inaugurate a new era in music? Ifso, by what 
works? How does he differ from his predecessors, and in what is he 
superior to them ? 

There are a hundred and thirty-five published works of Beethoven ; 
and of all these works there is not one that differs in its title or its 
form from the works of other composers, or the musical conventions 
of his day. They consist of sonatas, airs with variations, overtures, 
entr’actes, quatuors, symphonies, songs, concerted pieces, masses, 
and an opera. It is impossible for a maestro to be more common- 
place, more bourgeois, in his musical ¢oi/ette. Not the least little 
“Dream of a Poet,” not one “ War of the Titans,” not even a “ Crea- 
tion,” or a “ Deluge.” An educated hairdresser nowadays (for both 
education and hairdressing have made great progress) would be 
ashamed of calling his pomatums Bear’s Grease, instead of Ambro- 
sial Cream, or of vulgarly serving his customers with soap, instead of 
offering them Oriental Moss. On se respecte. Into that ideal world 
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where his imagination wandered free, Beethoven did not import a 
single name borrowed from the vocabulary of poetry. His master- 
pieces are simply entitled sonatas, symphonies, quatuors, variations 
“ for the clavecin.” * 

His symphonies (and in his day the title of these compositions in- 
dicated nothing more than a morceau d’ensemble) are merely numbered 
(“comme des fiacres,” as Napoleon said of the Princes of Reuss to 
one of them, who replied “et comme les rois) or else designated by 
their tonality : in C minor, in F, in B flat, &e. One “ Heroic,” how- 
ever, and one “ Pastoral.” But here again, what sobriety of descrip- 
tion! ‘A funeral march in honour of the death of a hero;” an 
andante which is called ‘‘On the banks of a stream;”’ and then the 
words “storm,” “dance of peasants,” “nightingale,” “quail,” 
“cuckoo,” introduced here and there throughout the score, and 
scarcely needed by any attentive listener. 

Then what becomes of the revolution wrought by Beethoven? 
Not a single form has been destroyed, no rule has been broken, not 
one convention upset. The old sonata, with its superannuated 
structure; the quatuor, the symphony, the concerto, with their 
allegros, their adagios, their scherzi, and finales—all remains in its 
place. Nothing has been disturbed. Nay, more; all is more re- 
ligiously guarded, more: strictly conformed to, more scrupulously 
obeyed, than ever. 

And yet, all is different. The glass is unchanged. The wine is 
new. 

What is special to Beethoven, however, is the character of the 
symphony. He has not changed the name of this kind of composi- 
tion, but he has given to that name an entirely new meaning, which 
is as irrevocably identified with his own as his own is identified 
with music. Mozart and Haydn also composed symphonies, and I 
hope I do not underrate their admirable compositions. But the 
character of these compositions might just as well be indicated by 
any other name. Compared with the symphonies of Beethoven, 
they awaken a quite different order of ideas, and affect us with quite 
different sensations. We seem to be sitting before a pictured curtain 
which is agitated by the wind. We watch that curtain, curious, 
expectant, and every now and then with just a little shiver of mys- 
terious presentiment as it seems about to rise and reveal what is 
behind it. From time to time some stronger gust uplifts a corner 
of the painted veil; we strain our eyes, and peer intensely into that 


(1) His intense genuineness, even in the smallest things, and his equally intense 
Germanism, disinclined him to use the word pianoforte, which he considered foreign and 
affected. His own word for this instrument was Hammer-Clavier. See Museum fiir 
Claviermusik, lter Heft: Sonate fiir das Hammer-Clavier (Pianoforte) von Ludwig von 
Beethoven, 10lter werk. 
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momentary aperture, and seem to see... . What? Already the 
veil is readjusted, and the moment of revelation is over, leaving 
behind with us only the vague recollection of an unfinished impres- 
sion. Already the painted shepherdess with her peaceful lambs has 
replaced the strange images, whatever they were, of the unknown 
world we had a glimpse of. What was it we saw ? that play of super- 
natural lightning in a sable sky? those shapes of terror, and awful 
beauty? Surely, we must have been dreaming. There again is 
the painted curtain; there again is Apollo with his pleasant lyre 
and reassuring smile; there, the nymphs in graceful attitude, the 
charming shepherdess, the little classic temple by the limpid stream, 
the whole delightful pastoral. 

Continue, O compassionate curtain, long continue with thy smiling 
scene, though it be but a painted landscape, to hide from us that 
unknown world—its dreadful infinite darknesses, its stormy hea- 
vens, its illimitable distances—and all that for a moment startled 
and disquieted our souls! 

No, how is this? what is happening? Horror! What chaos, 
what anguish, what despair! Whence are those moaning voices, 
those groans of wrath and pain? and what is it in each of us which 
responds to them, with an inner voice that cries, “Behold! that 
anguish—it is thine: that remorse—it is thine own conscience 
which recognises itself. Recognise this also—it is Faith : and this— 
it is Hope. What hast thou done with them? That abyss of dark- 
ness and chaos—it is thine own soul. Know thyself at last. Ah! 
didst thou think to lap thee in delightful lies? Up then! con- 
front the universe as it is. Say not, What matters it to me? 
Thou canst not extricate thyself from the infinite. Seest thou yon 
vulture tearing out the heart of Prometheus?” “TI am not Pro- 
metheus.” ‘ No, but thou art Humanity; and thou shalt feel in 
thy vitals the pang of that immortal death. It is for thee that a 
god has suffered ; and thou, too, shalt suffer like a god.” “Tush! 
I have business, and am forgetting it. Release me.” ‘ Down on 
thy knees!” “Twill not.” “Pray!” ‘“Tcannot.” “Pray!” 

What desolation, what consolation! There is but one wizard 
whose spells can reveal such secrets or awaken such emotions. Did 
Beethoven inaugurate a new era in music? Those who have ever 
felt his influence (and who has not sometimes felt it ?) will certainly 
not care to say, “We are not musicians, we cannot answer that 
question.” 

Not musicians? No; our fingers have never touched a piano, or 
handled a fiddle-bow ; those little long-tailed black dots that run up 
and down a musical score, like rats on a cellar staircase, are as un- 
intelligible to us as the hieroglyphics of Egypt; and yet we are 
thrilled by the sound of them, and go away vibrating with an over- 
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whelming sense of what we have heard and felt. Our hearts have 
expanded, our ideas have greatened, the horizon of all our thoughts 
and feelings seems enlarged. We feel ourselves stronger, braver, 
better, than before. How is that, since we are not musicians ? 
It is because we are men, and because the sound to which we have 
been listening is the voice of Humanity. 

When Louis XVIII. re-entered Paris, some one said for him, 
“Rien n’est changé, il n’y a qu’un francais de plus.” If any one be 
disposed to say of Beethoven, “Il n’y a qu’un musicien de plus 
this man inaugurated no new era,” let him listen once again to the 
ninth symphony. His opinion must be of triple brass if it then 
remains unshaken. 

VI. 

But did Beethoven found a school? No; assuredly not. In his 
music there is nothing which could constitute a school. Here there 
can be no question of method, manner, style, or savoir faire. All 
styles and all schools of expression are equally good for those who 
have anything to express. A school is often, no doubt, a very con- 
venient shelter for the absence of ideas. Its formulas are ready 
made; you have only to use them, and you are sure to astonish 
somebody. For when we see a gun pointed at us, none of us can 
tell whether the barrel is loaded or empty. But if a man has any- 
thing of his own to say, it matters little what style he selects, or 
what the school whose forms he adopts for saying it. It will still 
be his own. Beethoven has proved this by following the school of 
his day, and adopting its forms just as he found them. Everything 
can become a weapon in the hand of a hero. A shepherd’s crook 
was Giotto’s first pencil, and the common earth his canvas. This 
is a signal service which Beethoven has rendered, not only to music 
but toevery art. He has successfully refuted the common prejudice 
which attributes the secret virtue of art to the external forms of it. 
He has convincingly demonstrated this salutary truth: that the 
simplest forms of art are all sufficient for’ the adequate expression of 
great ideas, and that the absence of these latter cannot be adequately 
replaced by the brilliancy of any form, however novel or elaborate. 
Is it possible to imagine a more miserable mechanism of expression 
than the old musical “ variation” ? And yet when we look closely 
into them, we find that most of Beethoven’s greatest works are 
merely variations. Not, indeed, variations after the manner of the 
Abbé Gelinek, but variations, and neither more nor less, after the 
manner of Nature, who varies her fertile types, ad infinitum. By 
one of those premonitory instincts which sometimes guide the first 
steps of great masters, Beethoven seems to have been led, at an 
early age, to cultivate with special care that department of musical 
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study which consists in turning a theme upside down, and inside 
out, deducting from it all its consequences, squeezing out of it all 
its potentialities, and developing it by all kinds of means, in all 
kinds of ways, till at last it resembles no kind of thing under 
heaven. The astonishing perfection to which he attained in the 
execution of these apparently thankless ows de force proved exceed- 
ingly useful to him when he afterwards ceased to imitate and began 
to create. 

This is a point on which I dare not speak without the utmost 
diffidence and reserve in the presence of musical artists. I have an 
impression which I will not venture to state affirmatively. But let 
me put it interrogatively. Those few brief, close, lapidary notes, 
which are, as it were, the very seal and signature of Beethoven’s genius, 
those themes, as they are called, which constitute the despair of 
composers when they sigh, “ Ah, if I had only a good theme!” is it 
probable that they were really Beethoven’s starting-points? Is it 
not more probable that, although they introduce the compositions in 
which they occur, they are rather the final than the first ideas of 
those compositions? King Solomon said that “All is vanity ;” and 
it is a theme which has served for many variations. But he did not 
say it till long after he had been intimately acquainted with the 
Queen of Sheba. Did Beethoven, in reality, arrive at those themes 
from which he seems to have started? Must not something (of which 
the schools can tell us nothing) have preceded each genesis which 
terminates in the cry of Archimedes ? 

But the symphony is not Beethoven’s only creation. The orches- 
tra was there before him; and yet he may almost be said to have 
created the orchestra. Let me explain. Within the narrow limits 
of such an article as this, cireumspection is, unfortunately, not faci- 
litated by circumscription. The subject of the present article is not 
music in general, but Beethoven’s music in particular; and if I have 
purposely avoided mention of other composers whose names are 
identified with great epochs in the development of music, it is not 
because I either ignore or wish to depreciate their genius. The 
admirers of these composers can hardly make any objection in which 
Tam not fully prepared to acquiesce; but all such objections must 
be made from a point of view which cannot be brought within the 
scope of my present remarks. Already it is with great hesitation 
that I have mentioned, en passant, the names of Haydn and Mozart. 
Perfect silence seems more respectful than any passing mention of 
such names. If the subject of your discourse be the beauty of Apollo, 
some one is sure to be offended by your silence about that of Antinous. 
It cannot be helped. Kant and Goethe have written on the same 
subjects in the same language, but that is no reason why we must 
never speak of the one without reference to the other; and because 
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I speak of Beethoven as having certainly created the mubic of 
humanity, I trust that no reader will so greatly misinterpret my 
meaning as to charge me with dissociating from such music the 
voices of religion and passion which have been so sublimely uttered, 
and so nobly interpreted by some of Beethoven’s predecessors—as, 
for instance, Sebastian Bach, Handel, and Gluck. How, indeed, 
would it be possible to speak of Handel without reverence when we 
are in the presence of Beethoven? Beethoven, who in one of his 
letters recommended every musician to stand bareheaded at the 
grave of Handel, and who has said of the same maestro, “ Handel is 
the peerless master of all masters. Go to him, and learn how few 
are the means with which the greatest effects may be produced.” ! 

Assuredly music can have no higher special function than to ex- 
press at their highest pitch the religious sentiments, and the various 
passions which originate the actions of mankind. All honour to those 
who have adequately translated any human emotion into music. But 
though religion and passion are included in our idea of humanity, 
they do not complete it. Humanity contains religion and passion, 
and a great deal more besides. Beethoven was the first to give 
musical utterance to humanity as a whole. It involves no dispraise 
of Gluck’s splendid genius to affirm that it has nothing in common 
with that of Beethoven, except, indeed, the mere vehicle of ex- 
pression. The sphere which it completely fills up only touches the 
circumference of Beethoven’s worldwide orb at a single point. And 
this one point of contact is also a point of divergence. The genius of 
Gluck is essentially dramaturgic. To the great fundamental passions 
of human nature he gave a musical expression as grandiose in senti- 
ment, and as perfect in form, as the poetical expression which has 
been given to them by the greatest masters of the Greek drama. All 
comparisons are more or less false; but, comparatively speaking, we 
may assign to Gluck in relation to Beethoven, much the same 
position as that which is occupied—say, by Sophocles, or, if you will, 
by Euripides (the most human of the Greek dramatists) in relation 
to Shakespeare, who is the most perfect poetical expression of humanity 
in its complete ensemble. As Shakespeare emancipated poetry, so 
Beethoven has emancipated music from all limitations—limitations 
of subject and limitations of form. And, like Shakespeare, this he 

(1) “ Handel ist der unerreichte Meister aller Meister! Geht hin, und lernt mit weni- 
gen Mitteln so grosser Wirkungen hervorbringen.”—Beethoven’s Studien : herausgegeben 
von Ignaz Ritter von Siegfried. Beethoven’s opinion of some other masters is not equally 
flattering, but I think it is equally just. ‘ Mozart’s greatest work,” he said, “remains 
the ‘ Zauberfléte.’ For it is in this that he first shows himself as a German master. 
‘Don Juan’ is still entirely in the Italian fashion; and, moreover, divine art should 
never stoop to the degrading frivolity of such a scandalous subject.” In reply to the 
question “What is Rossini?” he wrote “A good scene-painter,” ein guter Theatermahler. 
Weber, he said, began to learn too late, and knew not how to be natural. Of all the 
opera composers of his own time he thought Cherubini the most noteworthy. 
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did, not by inventing new forms, but by taking any and every form 
that he found ready to his hand, and transfusing into it something 
which completely transfigured it. And so, to return to this question 
of orchestral structure. If we compare the orchestra of Gluck with 
the orchestra of Beethoven, we at once find ourselves in presence of 
two irreconcilable opposites, or at least two forces moving in 
different planes—the opera and the symphony. That is to say, 
dramatic music, and—what? There lies the question. Some other 
dramatic orchestra may perhaps equal that of Gluck. None is likely 
to surpass it. But Gluck himself has assigned to such an orchestra 
its place—a high one, perhaps the highest, yet still only a place, 
definite and impassably bounded—in the universe of music. He has 
selected for the sublimest musical expression a distinct nationality in 
the world of human passions. The domain of his musical ideas is 


circumscribed, like the mother-country of their birth, that Hellas of 
Homer, Sophocles, and Phidias, which is bathed by three seas, the 
Mediterranean, the Augean, and the Ionian. * Gluck’s orchestra has 
in it every imaginable accent requisite for the perfect utterance of 
a sentiment saturated by the beauty of classic antiquity, from the 
cry of Polyctetes to the prayer of Iphigenia. But what is absolutely 


grandiose is also absolutely exclusive. And this fact suffices for the 
classification of Gluck’s orchestra. 

Although to him was given the front of Jove and the shoulders 
of Hercules, 0s humerosque dei, Beethoven has nothing in common 
with Olympus. What we hear in the orchestra which he created is 
not merely an appropriate expression of human passions, purporting 
to be the final and supreme utterance of the power of music; it is 
the mystic voices which speak in the depths of man’s soul to those 
passions, subjugating them with a supernatural authority, and re- 
ducing them to silence by the revelation of a world in which those 
passions have no place. 

With this explanation, I return to the observation which it 
qualifies. The orchestra was there before him, yet Beethoven created 
the orchestra. It was then too much—and it is still, alas! too often 
—a sort of huge guitar chiefly employed by way of accompaniment 
to a something like a simper translated into sound, which usurps the 
exclusive title of melody. . Melody it may be, according as we under- 
stand that term; but music it surely is not, any more than a row of 
poplars is a forest. There are some moral temperaments, just as 
there are some physical temperaments, which cannot endure a shock, 
because they have not sufficient vitality to produce a reaction. 
Persons whose temperament is of this kind must take their sensations 
tepid. And no one could reproach them, did they not so often insist 
upon prescribing lukewarm applications to the whole world. 

Into that great inert organism, the orchestra, Beethoven infused 
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fresh life. And this fresh life threw out and developed organs of its 
own, the very rudiments of which had been previously unsuspected. 
Under the breath of his vivifying genius, every member of that 
languid colossus leapt into movement, and gave forth a cry of dis- 
covery. All things in nature seemed to have suddenly found in the 
vast receptacle of sounds each a voice of its own. A living idea’seems to 
have entered into everything. It announces its presence timidly, with 
faltering indecision. It questions all that passes, and seems to be 
seeking, athwart the restless flux of intermingled harmonies, some 
flying point on which to settle. But it is sucked and drawn onward, 
like a drowning swimmer whose saturated garment sinks and rises 
trailed by the streaming flood. From every hovering echo it be- 
seeches affirmation of its dubious fate. In all those conflicting voices, 
plangent, passionate, intense, it finds assurance. Plaintive at first, 
and trembling between hope and doubt, soon it becomes expostulatory 
and fiercely impatient, then imperative. What conflict! what 
overthrow! what triumph! The whole orchestra, like the chest of 
an awakening giant, heaves, groans, and bursts into tremendous 
utterance, every word of which is articulate, but articulate only in 
music’s mighty language. 

If we could take the orchestral instruments one by one and in- 
terrogate them separately, and if they could speak to us in our own 
language, I think they would say, ‘‘ Ah, that man knew how to make 
us utter what we ourselves were surprised at.”” He bade the cavalry 
trumpets mingle their martial signals with the agnus dei and stimu- 
late the agony of prayer. The horn had an “ imperfection ”’—that 
choking, suffocated note produced by a man’s fist thrust into the 
throat of it. Passages were considerately contrived for this instru- 
ment so as to mark as much as possible its constitutional defect. 
Beethoven developed that defect into a beauty. Our present 
mechanical age has invented the cornet-d-piston, and thereby extin- 
guished one of the most beautiful notes in the orchestra. The 
kettledrum—a caldron with a skin stretched over it—an instrument 
so primitive that a partially civilised negro would probably disdain 
the use of it—Beethoven filled with sullen power. Who has not shud- 
dered at those muffled significant sounds he strikes from it >—sounds 
sinking into immeasurable distances, as though it were the last 
throb of our own hearts to which immensity was listening. Even 
silence received from him a voice, and in his orchestral music the 
rest between two notes is as a sigh from the abyss. 

Schools dissect art, in order to construct out of its dissection the 
art of imitation. But here there is no possibility of analysis, and no 
receipt for second-hand manufacture. A balloon will lift us into the 
air, but it cannot teach us how to fly. All we can do is to sit still 
and let ourselves be uplifted by it. So it is with Beethoven’s music. 
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A friend who was present years ago at the efforts so successfully 
made by M. Habenek to impose upon the Parisian public respectful 
attention to the austere harmonies of Beethoven, has in a private 
letter described them to me with an enthusiasm which is highly 
honourable to the character of that musician. 

**Could you but have seen,” he says, ‘‘ how Habenek, by sheer force of 
character, reduced to the most disciplined submission a rebellious orchestra, in 
which every musician was a virtuoso! I shall never forget his face. It was 
magnificent in its ugliness. How he could frown, and what a flash came from 
his eye! Often have I seen him break his baton on his music desk; and with 
what scorn did he turn his back on those men spoiled by drawing-room suc- 
cesses! He sulked with them as Alexander sulked with the soldiers of Arbela. 
But in the Ecole de la rue Bergére, just as on the banks of the Granikos, the 
mutineers were obliged to obey and march. Then, at last, the modesty of those 
brilliant premiers violons was really sublime. They were like the officers of 
Condé’s army fighting as simple soldiers. How admirably they suppressed all 
desire of personal display—in the scherzo of the pastorale for instance—not to 
sink the sound of the hautboy, which itself was little more than a sigh!” 

Disinterested obedience, the immolation of personal vanity on the 
altar of a common cause, disciplined self-abnegation, perfect capacity 
of collective action at a given moment on a given point, all these 
admirable qualities, of which the habitual absence is so greatly to be 
deplored in public affairs, we may yet admire in the execution of the 
works of Beethoven. Without such qualities these works cannot 
be executed. And if the works themselves did not carry such 
qualities in the very essence of their own character, we should find 
them nowhere else, save in the hideous art of war. This, indeed, 
carries with it the practice of a splendid and salutary discipline, but 
for the attainment of a dismal end which is only sometimes ennobled 
by sublime sacrifices ; whereas in music, at least, the nobility of the 
aim makes noble all the means. 

This aim, once perceived, can never be permanently forgotten or 
perverted. Music is saved, and saved for ever, from fashion, frivolity, 
and sensuality. Humanity has taken possession of it, and will con- 
tinue to watch over it. Artists and amateurs are united in a single 
commonwealth. The reign of caste and métier is over. In public 
concert-halls or private drawing-rooms, so long as we continue to 
hear the austerely veracious accents of Beethoven’s music, whether 
it be from the poorest piano or the most opulent orchestra, we need 
not be afraid. Many a cockney fountain may continue to spout and 
tinkle, and flies may buzz from many a foul and turbid pool, but 
holier and happier sounds are audible to all who listen. Deep hath 
called unto deep. The great main stream of music is flowing. 


R. Lyrron. 
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‘“* Nous sommes trop pleins de l'avenir pour craindre jamais d’¢tre sérieuse- 
ment taxés de retour au passé. Cette imputation serait surtout ¢trange chez 
ceux de nos adversaires qui font aujourd’hui consister la perfection politique 
dans la confusion primitive des deux puissances élémentaires.’’—Comre. 





Ir is seldom that any utterance of a public man is received with 
such unanimous and hearty approval as has greeted the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Keogh in England. Liberals and Conservatives are, for 
once, of one mind. The language in which it was couched, although 
such as would have been generally pronounced coarse and outrageous 
if it had been uttered in Trafalgar Square or on Clerkenwell Green, 
has been decidedly enjoyed. It has been voted “racy,” whatever 
that may mean; and journalists, whose ideas of Irish character 
would seem to be chiefly formed upon a generalisation from the 
types presented to London playgoers by Mr. Dion Boucicault and 
Mr. Falconer, have even persuaded themselves that Fenians and 
Home-rulers, who are repelled by the dry common-sense and tedious 
logic of square-toed statesmen, will be worked on by the familiar 
rhetoric of Mr. Justice Keogh as a Highlander is by a bagpipe. 
The solution of the Irish question has been found at last. Intimi- 
dation, agrarian outrage, Fenianism, Home-rule, diseased potatoes, 
and a melancholy ocean, are all to be cured by manly judges and 
“‘racy”’ harangues from the bench. 

This theory, whatever may be thought of its soundness, does, 
indeed, in one sense, offer matter for serious reflection; for it throws 
some additional light on the capacity of the English people for 
governing Ireland. But it is not my purpose in these pages to enter 
on that question. Iam not going to inquire whether Mr. Justice 
Keogh’s language was “racy ” or indecent, whether the character of 
the man who uttered it will lend weight to his words, or his words 
will be considered characteristic of the man. Interesting topics these, 
I dare say, especially in Ireland ; but less important than the fact that 
the leading principle laid down in the Galway election judgment is 
generally held to be so valuable as to outweigh any defects in the 
manner of its enunciation. I mean, the principle that purely 
spiritual influence exercised by a priest over a voter is to be treated 
as intimidation. 

Intimidation is a word which we have had occasion to study rather 
closely during the last few years, in connection with disputes between 
employersand workmen. It isa word dear to lawyers, because of its 
enormous elasticity. We have seen it stretched to include perfectly 
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justifiable and even laudable acts, such as no one dreams of making 
illegal, except when they interfere with the interests of the class to 
which judges, magistrates, and juries belong. The decisions of our 
courts in these cases were so oppressive, that Parliament was last 
year obliged (I use a word of convenient ambiguity) to amend the law 
relating to them, and “intimidation”? in labour disputes is now 
defined to be such an act as would justify a magistrate in binding 
over the offender to keep the peace. The use to which this verbum 
male ominatum has been put on the present occasion is an alarming 
proof of the mistake that was made, when the decision of election 
petitions was transferred from the House of Commons to the judges. 
No sooner did the latter obtain this jurisdiction, than they began to 
show how their favourite weapon might be handled. The election- 
eering offences of landlords and millionaires are as tenderly dealt with 
as ever they were by the much-abused committees of the House of 
Commons. But when there is a spontaneous movement of enthu- 
siasm (I say nothing of its wisdom) among electors of a humble 
class, when ministers of religion, always the bétes noires of legists, 
venture to set their influence against that of the owners of the soil 
and the Government, then the judges throw themselves with un- 
seemly violence into the fray, and are repaid by the applause of the 
class which profits by their partisanship. 

I carefully abstain on the present occasion from complicating my 
subject by any discussion either of the political creed of Captain 
Nolan or of the non-spiritual coercion alleged to have been organized 
by his ecclesiastical allies. Let it be assumed that the one was mis- 
chievous, and the other fully proved, and justly punished. I confine 
myself to an examination of the doctrine, affirmed by Mr. Justice Keogh 
and the full Irish Court of Common Pleas, that spiritual influence 
exercised by priests in elections is illegal. To simplify the question, 
I will cite a passage from Mr. Justice Keogh’s judgment :—* Father 
Cohen said from the altar, while in his vestments celebrating mass, 
that his parishioners were bound to vote for Captain Nolan, and that 
even if they had previously promised to vote with their landlords, 
they were bound to break their promises.” The Pall Mall Gazette 
selects this as a specimen of the conduct of the priests in the Galway 
election, and pronounces that ‘there can be no doubt at all that 
it is illegal.’ This is the doctrine to which I call attention. 
Whether Father Cohen’s views about the duty of his parishioners 
were true and commendable or not, I maintain that the expression 
of those views, the place where he expressed them, the clothes he 
had on when he expressed them, are matters of which neither judges, 
juries, parliaments, or civil government, in any of its forms, ought 
to take cognisance. 


There are few people, I suppose, who would be better pleased than 
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I if the Catholic priest ceased to have the smallest spiritual influence 
over any man, woman, or child, in Galway or anywhere else. But, 
my dislike of his doctrines, and my impatience of his influence, shall 
not tempt me to encroach on his freedom of speech. So long as he 
can persuade people that his religion is a true one, that he has a 
supernatural commission to direct them, that their eternal happiness 
or misery depends upon their obedience to his teaching, his influence 
is a perfectly legitimate one. It rests, in these islands at least, on 
moral and intellectual forces alone, and to oppose it by any other 
than moral and intellectual forces is as wrong as it is foolish and 
shortsighted. 

We often hear it said by men who have toasted “ Civil and religious 
liberty all the world over,” ever since they were big enough to be 
taken to public dinners, and to whom it seems something unnatural 
that any one should question their hereditary right to say what those 
sacred catchwords mean,—“ Let the priest confine his influence to the 
private life of his disciples ; if he presumes to criticize their public 
conduct, he is stepping outside of his province, he is degrading his 
sacred function.” The distinction is quite untenable. While on the 
one hand politics ought to be subordinate to morals, on the other 
hand private life ought to be more and more subordinate to public 
life. The organs of any religion which is not decaying and despised 
will always look upon the public life of the citizen as the noblest 
and most important field for the exertion of their influence. In 
point of fact the ministers of all religions do attempt to guide the 
public conduct of their followers, and employ the whole of the 
influence they can command. In the Established Church this 
amounts to very little. Among the Nonconformists it counts for 
something more. Among the Irish Catholics it still weighs heavily. 
I can understand that the position of the parson ris-d-vis of the 
priest in an Irish county or a Lancashire borough is mortifying. 
But there is no help for it. It is childish to complain that the 
priest threatens his congregation with hell-fire or minor spiritual 
penalties. It is open to you to use the same threats—if you can 
persuade your flock to believe you. If you cannot, so much the 
worse for you; but the Catholic priest is not to be handicapped 
because your disciples are semi-infidels. If you are discontented, 
for instance, with the result of the Galway election there are only 
two courses which can be recommended to you: either to persuade 
the priest’s people to believe you instead of him, or to persuade 
them to believe him as little as your disciples believe you. Perhaps 
the latter is the more hopeful course of the two. But do not enter 
on the brutal path indicated by Mr. Justice Keogh and the English 
press, for you will not only be trampling on liberty of thought, but 
you will postpone indefinitely the downfall of what you look on as a 
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mischievous superstition, and I prefer to treat as an institution which 
has outlived its usefulness. 

It will be said that if the law may forbid the landlord to influence 
his tenant’s vote by the threat of taking away his farm from him, it 
may forbid the priest to influence his parishioner by the threat of 
withholding the sacraments from him. For my part I have often 
doubted whether all specia/ legislation on intimidation is not vicious, 
whether with respect to electoral or industrial contests. There is 
much to be said in favour of the view that all attempts by way of 
legal penalty to prevent landowners or millionaires from intimidating 
or bribing voters, are not only useless, not only demoralising by 
reason of the cynical hypocrisy which they foster, but if they had 
any effect at all would pro tanto destroy the only use of the parlia- 
mentary system, which is that it does give a rough measure of the 
real strength of parties (a very different thing from their numerical 
strength) and so dispenses with an appeal to physical force,—an 
appeal certain to be made, if through any constitutional machinery 
numbers should ever be found on one side, and strength (bought or 
unbought) very conspicuously on the other. For that reason, among 
others, I object to women’s suffrage and vote by ballot. But itis not 
necessary to enter on this larger question here. The parallel between 
intimidation by a landlord and intimidation by a priest is not a true 
one. The former threatens a punishment which has an indisputable 
objective reality. It does not exist merely in the belief of the voter ; 
the law, therefore, can take cognisance of it. The other threatens a 
penalty which depends solely upon the belief entertained by the 
voter, a penalty which is purely subjective, and which to most 
educated people is a thing to be laughed at. Either the penalty is 
real or it is fictitious. If it be real, then it is barbarous cruelty on 
the part of the State to say that the voter shall not be warned by his 
priest of the course he must take to escape it. If it be fictitious, 
then the State should not lend weight to the imposture by treating 
it as a reality. For remark that British law, speaking by the mouth 
of Mr. Justice Keogh, does not say that the spiritual penalties and 
the priest’s claim to know how they will be incurred are a tissue of 
nonsense. It places them on a level with the most well-established 
realities. A ranting leader in a Tory journal predicting revolution, 
spoliation, anarchy, and the regulation of beerhouses as the certain 
result of returning a liberal candidate for Oldham or Bedfordshire, 
has not yet been held to be intimidation, although these woes may to 
many of its readers be more alarming because more conceivable 
than undying worms and unquenchable fires. Why is the bogy of 
Archbishop MacHale to be treated as more real than the bogy of the 
‘Tory journal ? 

But though speculatively the penalties in question may seem to be 
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dignified by this form of State recognition, it may be doubted 
whether the practical effect would not be of quite another kind ; 
and thus the believer in Christianity—or at all events in the utility 
of Christianity—will have as little reason to be satisfied as the free- 
thinker. The priest, we will suppose, has told an elector that if he 
votes for Nolan he will go to heaven, if for Trench, to the other 
place. The law may say that to givea vote for five pounds is to give 
it for a wrong motive, and is rightly punishable. But can a profes- 
sedly Christian government say that the desire of heaven and the 
fear of hell are wrong motives? Has not the able and fearless 
journalist whom I have quoted above, frequently maintained that 
although the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments 
is incapable of proof, it is eminently useful and even necessary as 
being the only guarantee for morality among a large number of 
persons? The hope of heaven and the fear of hell are the ultimate 
motives by which you expect to induce the lack-all not to cheat, 
rob, and garrotte respectability. You pay chaplains (Catholic as 
well as Protestant) in your gaols and workhouses to inspire him with 
respect for these motives. And then when it is a question of voting 
you tell him that a regard for the safety of his soul is pro hac vice on 
a level in point of legality and morality with a five-pound note or a 
pot of beer. Putting aside logic and decency, is it safe thus to 
play fast and loose with the intelligence of even the most ignorant 
rough ? 

But let us pass from this argumentum ad hominem to one deserving 
more serious attention. If I cause a friend who has a particular 
respect and regard for me to vote in a certain way by letting him 
know that if he votes otherwise he will incur my contempt and 
dislike, is it to be said that I have intimidated him? If I tell him 
in the words of Father Cohen, that “he is bound to vote” for my 
candidate, am I to be reported to the House of Commons as “ guilty 
of undue influence”? The respect that my friend has for me, like 
the belief that a Galway peasant has in his priest, is a source of 
influence depending entirely on opinion, and the law ought not to 
attempt to take cognizance of it, not only because it is in the highest 
degree legitimate, but because all attempts of tribunals to reach and 
touch it will certainly be ridiculous failures, and will have no other 
effect than to weaken respect for law in general—a result which there 
is more reason for shunning in Ireland than in most countries. 

Do we, then, claim impunity for priests when they incite their 
followers to break the law? Certainly not. We know what pro- 
found disgust was felt and expressed the other day in the House of 
Commons, when it came out that one of its most prominent members 
had employed at his election prize-fighters dressed up as clergymen. 
Let us have no mercy, therefore, on clergymen whose conduct at 
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elections exposes them, in spite of their ‘“ vestments,” to be mistaken 
for prize-fighters. If a priest directly or indirectly stimulates his 
flock to murder, incendiarism, assault, or any other illegal act, let 
him suffer for it, just as any other citizen would. But it has not yet 
been made illegal to vote for a Home-ruler. If ever that point 
should be reached, it will no longer be an interference with spiritual 
freedom to punish a priest who obtains votes for Captain Nolan. He 
will be punished, not for undue influence, but for inciting to commit 
a crime. <A grievance undoubtedly there will be, but of another 
kind. 

A writer in the Pall Mail Gazette thinks he sees his way to decide 
the world-long antagonism between the temporal and spiritual 
powers, by a simple reference to that mirror of pure reason, the 
British statute-book. The precedent exists: what more do we 
want? Gipsies claim to foretell the future, and find people to 
believe them. But the law treats this belief as unfounded, and 
punishes gipsies if they avail themselves of it to extort money. 
Let us be consistent, and not shrink from openly laying down the 
principle which, says this writer, is the only logical basis for Mr. 
Justice Keogh’s judgment. Let the (English) law declare that the 
Irish religion is pernicious nonsense, and it will then be a very 
simple matter to punish the priest who may use his pretensions for 
any purpose contrary to public policy—as understood by Englishmen 
—just as you punish a gipsy fortune-teller. 

That there is a certain consistency in this line of argument cannot 
be denied ; and, for my part, I have no objection to put Archbishop 
MacHale, or, for the matter of that, Archbishop Tait, on precisely 
the same footing as the king of the gipsies. Only, if one may 
say it without blasphemy, consistency may be equally satisfied by 
putting the last-named potentate on the same footing as the Arch- 
bishops. I can see no sort of reason for summarily deciding upon 
his pretensions while Mr. Home and Mrs. Guppy are open questions. 
I once heard a late famous mathematician maintain that there was 
nothing to be said against astrology, except that its predictions did 
not come true. If the state is to pronounce on the truth or false- 
hood of palmistry or astrology, how can it avoid dealing with the 
more urgent question of spiritualism? When Archbishop Tait 
claims to have effected the cure of the Prince of Wales by his Form 
of Public Prayer issued to all churches and chapels in England and 
Wales, and in the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, he is, in the eyes of 
most educated men, as much an impostor as Father Peter Conway 
driving a voter to the poll at the point of the sacrament, or a gipsy 
examining the hand of a kitchen-maid, and, to borrow a phrase from 
the Pall Mali Gazette, ‘not one whit the less an impostor because he 
believes in every word he says, in good faith.” All these avail 
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themselves of their mysterious claims to extract money from the 
community, and if the amount so extracted was to be the measure of 
criminality and of punishment, it is to be feared that Lambeth would 
come off worst. But England is a singular country, and we assert 
our materialism at the expense of the Peculiar People, who find 
themselves in the dock of an assize court for taking Archbishop Tait 
and the Privy Council au séricux. 

“ A Free Church,” says the Pali Mall Gazette, ‘‘is free to teach 
what the State does not prevent it from teaching, and nothing else.” 
If this proposition is meant merely as a statement of fact, it is as 
profoundly true as the remark of the Clown in “Measure for 
Measure,” that his trade would be a lawful one if the law would 
allow it. As a contribution, however, to the present discussion it is 
not luciferous. The question whether the State ought to interfere 
with the teaching of a church, and, if so, under what circumstances, 
is left just where it was. Law and right, pace the lawyers, may be 
two very different things. And if the relations of the State and the 
Church, or rather the Churches, are as confused and illogical as the 
Pali Mall Gazette says they are, the best solution may be, not that 
the State should cover the whole domain of the Church, superseding, 
and, so to speak, absorbing the various organizations included under 
that name ; but that it should altogether renounce interference with 
the free expression of opinion, and should regard the truth or falsity 
of any teaching as a matter entirely beyond its cognizance. It 
may be as well to see what the alternative is, as stated by the 
Gazette :— 

‘‘ Such a solution [the voluntary system] is not satisfactory, because, if it is 
to be a solution at all, it involves the exclusion of the State from all the highest 
functions of government, and tends to confine it to mere police functions. Ad- 
mit that the moral and spiritual government of mankind is not, properly 
speaking, a government at all, but a mere system of advice which people 
buy from the clergy of different denominations, and the result will infallibly be, 
that the lay organs of nations will withdraw themselves by degrees from the 
moral and religious, the distinctly human (?) sphere of things. If the State 
as such, is not prepared to take a line, and a decisive one of its own, on some of 
the highest questions of morals and religion, it will haye to make over the 
guidance of the intellect and conscience of the nation to priests of one sort or 
another.” 

One advantage, at all events, the free-church: solution will have. 
The State will not be undertaking a task in which it is pretty certain 
to break down. The preposterous ambition of legists to step into the 
shoes of their expiring rivals the priests, their pretension to bring all 
human relations under their leaden jurisdiction, and to silence all 
criticisms on public and private life but such as have their imprima- 
tur, may indeed be disappointed. But law itself, or, to use a wider 
term, the temporal power, will gain in force, as it assuredly will in 
consistency and dignity, by retiring from a hopeless struggle. For 
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when a church has any life in it, the influence of its organs is so 
subtle and impalpable as to defy the clumsy artillery of tribunals. 
Even Catholicism in its decrepitude is, on its own ground, more than 
a match for judges and juries. Immense sums of money are said to be 
bequeathed, under what the law calls undue influence, to persons who 
are bound by secret engagements to hold them at the disposal of 
Catholic prelates, particularly of Archbishop Cullen. When the 
lawyers have succeeded in defeating such bequests, it will be time 
enough for them to try their hands at nullifying priestly influence at 
elections. 

It is fortunate that the dream of our fanatical legists is incapable 
of realisation. Were it otherwise, we should find ourselves bound 
hand and foot under a despotism only comparable to that of 
the Incas of Peru, and more galling in proportion as Europeans 
are by temperament and by their antecedents less acquiescent 
than Peruvians. If I find “the highest questions of morals 
and religion” decided for me by superior force, I am none the less 
aggrieved because the decision is a lay and not a clerical one. It 
matters nothing whether the tribunal which gives effect to these 
decisions is the Inquisition or the Court of Common Pleas. The 
moment argument and persuasion are exchanged for material force, 
the moment I am punished for telling my disciples what I believe 
to be their duty, as for instance, “that they are bound to vote for 
Captain Nolan,” freedom of teaching is in principle destroyed. And 
as without freedom of teaching there cannot be true freedom of 
thought, either for learner or instructor, I should be glad to know 
what difference there is but one of degree between Keogh and 
Torquemada ; unless it is that so long as the rack and the stake were 
the weapons of ecclesiastics, the temporal power might often be 
counted on to thwart the spiritual, and provide some indirect shelter 
for moral and intellectual freedom; whereas, under the régime 
sketched out for us by the Pall Mall Gazette, all balance of power 
will have disappeared. 

Government, as we are often reminded by the able writer I have 
quoted, when he is handling his political pen, is force, nothing but 
force. It is, as he lately told us, the power of A to knock B on the 
head if B will not do what A bids him. Whether this is a really 
pregnant aphorism, or whether it is to be ranked in point of pro- 
fundity with his other dictum about freedom of teaching, I need not 
here discuss. But we are entitled to put the two side by side, and 
barren as they may be separately, it cannot be denied that between 
them we get an important result. It is, in effect, this: that the 
religious teachers in any community are to pull along with that part 
of it which is strongest under the penalty mentioned. Of course, by 
this rule, the early Christian Presbyter who exhorted his convert 
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not to throw that perfunctory pinch of incense on Cwsar’s altar, Sir 
Thomas More when he persisted in denying the king’s ecclesiastical 
supremacy, and William Lloyd Garrison when he lectured against 
Negro Slavery, had no ground for complaining of the treatment they 
received. Nevertheless the unlegal mind has been shocked by it, not 
because their doctrines were true, but because their right to have 
their own opinion and teach it to others, all state laws to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, seems so evident. 

Ministers of religion have not been the most conspicuous promoters 
of civilisation, at all events since the thirteenth century. They have 
not been exactly the pioneers of new ideas, the advanced guard of 
intellectual or political progress. Yet there is one class of men who 
have managed to keep in the rear even of ministers of religion, to 
fight longer for abuses, to hold out more steadily against progress, 
to fetter freedom of speech more systematically, and to persecute 
innovators more bitterly. That class are the lawyers. By their 
training they are partisans of authority and repression. They syste- 
matically sap and mine every organized influence that seems to 
compete with their own. Not content with administering and 
interpreting the laws made by the national will, they aspire to 
supplement them by their own ideas of what is right or wrong, what 
is or is not “contrary to public policy.” As a class they have never 
helped on. civilisation in England, except occasionally during the 
contest between the crown and feudalism, when their predilection for 
strong government happened for the time to coincide with the public 
interest. Wherever “the guidance of the intellect and conscience ” 
is to be lodged in the future, it cannot be “made over” to more 
incompetent or more dangerous hands than those of the lawyers. 

The attitude of governments towards the leading churches at the 
present day is unjust and mischievous in two opposite ways. It is a 
combination of bullying and bribery: the first, being unjust to the 
churches; the second, to the rest of the community. Clergymen 
can have favour, protection, privilege, pay, exemption from civic 
duties and burdens properly belonging to them, power even to 
annoy other citizens; they can have everything but simple freedom 
and equality, for which, indeed, it must be admitted they seldom 
sincerely ask. The upper and middle classes for the most part wish 
not to weaken churches but to bolster them up, on condition that 
their clergy will stand staunchly by the existing political and social 
order. If that root of the matter is found in them, much will be 
forgiven them. Hear the Echo lamenting over the Irish priest: of 
other days, who, it seems, “ meddled little or not at all in politics, 
and was in nearly every respect a very different person from the 
agitator and dictator in whom now centres the bitterness of party 
violence in his unhappy country.” He was “ born of the middle or 
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upper classes, and educated at St. Omer, among well-bred and by no 
means strait-laced French abbés. ‘Patterns’ under his auspices 
became scenes of jovial, if not always temperate, sociability ; and if 
invidious distinctions were made between one priest who was a ‘ two- 
kettle man,’ and another who was a ‘three-kettle man,’ yet the 
general feeling as regarded them was that they were at all events 
no worse than their neighbours. Why are things different now ?” 
A sad change, no doubt. What a pity it is that the Galway priests 
cannot behave like the Warwickshire incumbents, who lately 
addressed a pastoral to the agricultural labourers, exhorting them 
not to form a union but to live in harmony with their employers, 
and trust to the laws of supply and demand for the regulation of 
their wages! ‘There we have the ideal clergy of prosperous English- 
men. The only misfortune is, that in proportion as the ideal is 
approached, the spiritual influence becomes unaccountably weak. 

The teaching of the Catholic Church, we are told, ought to be 
treated by the State as pernicious nonsense. Very well ; but in car- 
rying out this principle, let us proceed consistently—let us begin at 
the beginning; and, before we proceed to interfere with Catholic 
priests at the altars in their own chapels, built and supported by 
their own people, let us commence by withdrawing the salaries we 
pay to Catholic chaplains in gaols and workhouses. Yet we find 
the same journalists who pronounce Popery pernicious nonsense 
sneering at the narrowness of metropolitan vestrymen, who (as it 
seems to me more consistently) object to pay priests for teaching 
it to paupers and criminals. 

It is a strange spectacle, this Catholic Church in its decrepitude, 
still strong, because it is the only spiritual power worth counting in 
Europe ; so strong within its own domain, that its enemies have no 
confidence that they can beat it there, but have recourse to violent 
repression. The Galway judgment, the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Germany, the shooting of Archbishop Darboy, all manifesta- 
tions of modern liberalism in its various hues, are all so many 
confessions of moral defeat. The governments which aim blows at 
Catholicism with one hand, while they subsidise it with the other, 
that it may help them to keep down the discontented masses, make 
the plainest admission of weakness. Yet the extreme wing of 
Liberalism, when it is not content with abolishing the “budget 
ecclésiastique” and the exemption of priests from military service, 
but avows its intention to prohibit them from taking any part in the 
instruction of youth, does it show any confidence in its own strength ? 
The truth is, that Mr. Justice Keogh and the English press, Prince 
Bismarck and the German Liberals, Felix Pyat and the Pére Duchéne, 
are all in the same boat, pulling oars, indeed, of different length 
and sweep, but in very tolerable time. 
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Positivists alone are willing to concede absolute liberty to 
Catholics. Of all State recognition and support, of all subsidies, 
privileges, and exemptions whatever, we will, when we can, deprive 
them, as we renounce them for ourselves. But we will leave them 
free to exercise all influence that by argument and persuasion, by 
spiritual bribery and intimidation, they can procure for themselves ; 
for Positivists alone feel a calm confidence that they can beat Catho- 
licism by moral and intellectual weapons. We do not expect to do 
it this year or next, or, perhaps, in this century ; but we can afford 
to wait. We do not believe in attempts to change human society all 
at once by a dead lift. It is, emphatically, a case of more haste worse 
speed. Our strength lies in this, that we are not, like the Revolu- 
tionist party of all shades, simply destructives. We can replace 
where we destroy. 

The great problem that vexes Europe in the present day is not a 
new one; but it never was so urgent. It is this :—How shall we 
secure the blessing of strong and efficient government, and yet not 
prostrate ourselves under military despotism ? The answer was given 
long ago in words which, making allowance for the necessary imper- 
fections of epigram, come sufficiently near to the true solution. 
“‘ My subjects and I,” said the greatest statesman of modern Europe, 
“have made a bargain: they are to say what they like, and I am to 
do what I like.” When public opinion is organized and its organs 
have freedom of speech, there is no reason to fear that a strong 
government will degenerate into despotism. We may take this on 
the authority of the despots themselves, who never venture to allow 
free expression of even unorganized opinion ; and it must be pre- 
sumed that they know what they are about. Europe will continue 
to oscillate between despotism and anarchy until an independent 
spiritual power is formed, resting everywhere on the moral sym- 
pathies and intellectual convictions of the public, free to advise, to 
admonish, and to reprove. This institution once established, there 
will be hardly any limit to the practical powers which may safely be 
confided to civil government; for with such a counterbalancing 
force they cannot easily be abused. It is the claim of the temporal 
power to assume “the guidance of the intellect and conscience of 
nations,” either indirectly by servile State Churches, or directly by 
taking education into its own hands, which is hurrying on Europe to 
violent revolution. 

One more bearing of Mr. Justice Keogh’s judgment must be 
noticed. It will be necessary to press upon workne™ the danger it 
involves to their special interests. At the last general election they 
for the first time found great power lodged in their hands. They 
were inexperienced, and they did not use it skilfully. They were 
played with and sold by candidates of both parties, who led them to 
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believe they would care for the objects they had at heart. Beyond 
a doubt they will try to take care of themselves better next 
time. Public opinion amongst workmen is very strongly organized, 
and it will be brought to bear. A strong and perfectly legitimate 
moral pressure will be exercised on individual voters, who might be 
inclined from selfish or corrupt motives to desert the cause of their 
class. Mr. Justice Keogh has created the precedent by which such 
pressure may be ruled to be undue influence, and we may see the 
election of members of Parliament virtually transferred from the 
constituency to a bench of judges as it has been in the case of 
Galway. Such tamperings with the only valuable principle of the 
parliamentary system must, as I have already said, ultimately bring 
on an appeal to physical force, and it is therefore desirable that all 
parties should open their eyes betimes and make up their minds 
where they are going. A clear perception of what lies at the end of 
a certain path will often determine people not to enter on it. 

In conclusion, let me express a hope that certain frequently 
reeurring allusions which I have been obliged to make may not be 
thought to evince a disposition to carp at particular writers. I 
would excuse myself in the words of Cicero when he feared a similar 
objection: “Cum quibus omnis fere nobis disceptatio contentioque 
est : non quod eos maxime contemnamus, sed quod videntur acutis- 
sime sententias suas prudentissimeque defendere.” 


Epwarp Spencer BEEsty. 
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To most of those who are likely to look upon this page, the name that 
heads it will probably fail to recall any knowledge or impression, and 
a doubt may arise whether he for whom it stands was not the imaginary 
hero of some forgotten romance. Yet this shadowy unknown was a 
living man. We learn from his gravestone in the hospital cemetery 
at Basle, reticent of all else, that he died on January 25th, 1849. 
Not in the age, but in the spirit of his verse, written after their grand 
manner, was he one of the brotherhood of our Elizabethan worthies. 
Beddoes was alike an Englishman anda German. Of British birth 
and lineage, and educated and resident in our land until his twenty- 
second year, he may surely be claimed by us as a countryman. 
Thenceforth, however, he was almost continuously and from choice 
domesticated in Germany and Switzerland, earnestly seeking there 
all finer culture and expansion for his mind, and far more closely 
tied to them by intellectual intimacies than to his native land, in 
which finally he cared not to lay his bones. Beddoes grew into, and 
cherished towards these, the countries of his adoption, the truest 
filial relationship. Philosopher, politician, poet: these usually 
divergent tendencies of mind are occasionally united in one profound 
and vigorous nature, Jike that of Beddoes, largely endowed with 
imaginative power, habitually trained by the study of physical 
science to a paramount appreciation of truth, stored with the richest 
fruits of literary culture; and their combination in him, as in 
Shelley, was natural and harmonious, even inevitable. With the 
scientific or political action of Beddoes (both altogether continental) 
this article has no concern, and indeed the materials for such narra- 
tion are not at hand; but enough will, I think, appear in the fol- 
lowing biographical outline to show the extent to which those 
distinctive qualities were essential elements in his mental constitution. 
The sole object of the present paper is to enable the reader to judge 
for himself whether Beddoes was a poet in that lofty significance of 
the term in which it has been ascribed to him by some of the 
most competent of his eulogists, by Procter, Landor, Forster, and 
Browning.’ 


(1) Mr. Procter was the earliest and most intimate of Beddoes’ literary friends, their 
acquaintance dating back to the publication of the Bride’s Tragedy in 1822, and the for- 
mer’s very laudatory notices of that work in the Edinburgh Review and London Magazine. 
He was consulted on the MS. of Death’s Jest Book, and interested himself much for its 
improvement to the full height of its author’s great powers ; and he has indoctrinated 
with his own admiring faith, more than one generation of poetical students. 

‘Nearly two centuries have elapsed since a work of the same wealth of genius as 
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Thomas Lovell Beddoes was born at Clifton, on the 20th of July, 
1803, being the eldest son of Dr. Thomas Beddoes, practising there 
as a physician, and Anna Edgeworth, a sister of the distinguished 
novelist. Dr. Beddoes was among the founders of the Pneumatic 
Institution, in connection with which he was the early friend and 
introducer of Mr., afterwards Sir Humphry, Davy, and in his short 
career acquired a more than local reputation by his luminous dis- 
quisitions on pathology and physics. Actuated by warm popular 
sympathies, he threw himself heartily into the political questions 
then roused in Europe by the outburst of the great French revolu- 
tion, and became a vigorous pamphleteer in furtherance of democratic 
principles. From him Beddoes inherited the marked features of 
his mental physiognomy—the clear and masculine understanding, 
creative fancy, devotion to realism in nature and art, sturdy inde- 
pendence, and deep repugnance to social conventionalities. When 
but six years old it was his misfortune to be severed by death from 
this his best and truest adviser, who left him to the guardianship of 
an old friend, Mr. Davies Giddy, under his after-name, Sir Davies 
Gilbert, the well-known president of the Royal Society ; and by this 
gentleman young Beddoes was placed successively at the Bath 
Grammar School, Charterhouse, and Pembroke College, Oxford. It 
is at Charterhouse that we catch the first glimpse of the future 
poet, in the interesting reminiscences of his schoolfellow, Mr. Bevan, 
that present to our view not a faint water-colour reproduction of the 
typical sixth-form scholar of precocious acquirements, but in the 
bold outline and vivid natural colouring of an individual portrait, 
wherein the characterization of the after man is plainly marked,— 
the stubborn champion of schoolboy rights, the stern dispenser of 
poetic justice on ignoble fraud, and the intellectual autocrat of the 
playground and boarding-house. The following quotations transfer 
a few bits of the picture from Mr. Bevan’s canvas :— 


‘*T first knew Thomas Lovell Beddoes at the Charterhouse in 1817 or 1818. 
We were in the same house (Mr. Watkinson’s, No. 15, in the Square). Beddoes 
was near the top of the school, I his fag, and in constant attendance upon him. 

‘* The expression of his face was shrewd and sarcastic, with an assumption 
of sternness as he affected the character of a tyrant and bully, though really 
not much of either; but a persevering and ingenious tormentor, as I knew to 
my cost. 


‘‘With a great natural turn for humour, and a propensity to mischief, 





‘ Death’s Jest Book’ hath been given to the world.””—Watrer Savace Lanpor (Forster’s 
Biography, vol. ii. p. 495). 

“We must frankly say, in conclusion, that we are not acquainted with any living 
author who could have written the Fool’s Tragedy.’’—Joun Forster (The Literary Ez- 
aminer, July 20, 1850). 

. “Now as to the extracts which might be made: why, you might pick out scenes, 
passages, lyrics, fine as fine can be: the power of the man is immense and irresistible.” 
—Rosert Brownine (MS. in a letter to the writer of this article). 
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impatient of control, and indisposed to constituted authority over him, he sug- 
gested and carried out many acts of insubordination, in the contrivance of which 
he showed as much wit as spirit in their execution, and even when detected in 
positive rebellion, his invincible assurance and deliberate defiance of the 
masters, together with the grim composure of his countenance, were so irre- 
sistibly comic, that I have seen them unable to speak for laughing when he 
was brought up for punishment. 

** Once, when we were forbidden to play at hockey in the cloisters, where 
hockey had been played time out of mind, we determined to resist such a stretch 
of prerogative, and appointed a match in defiance of the order. Beddoes, who 
had never before been seen with a hockey stick in his hand, signified his pur- 
pose of heading one of the sides, and appeared before the whole school in a sort 
of war dress invented and made by himself; of which the most remarkable 
parts were a fillet of rags round his head stuck full of feathers, and a paste- 
board shield having for device a fist doubled, with the motto ‘Manus hzec 
inimica tyrannis.’ I shall never forget his look of ferocious gravity as he 
marched out at the head of his myrmidons; the apparition was too much for 
the masters who had assembled to enforce the law, but laughed in spite of 
themselves, and the whole thing blew over. 

‘‘He had a great knack at composition both in prose and verse, generally 
burlesque—and a great notion of dramatic effect. A locksmith called John 
Wylie, who worked for the school, incurred Beddoes’ displeasure by puttirig a 
bad lock on his book-case, and charging for a good one; Beddoes was forced to 
pay, but John Wylie had no reason to boast of his spoils. His tormentor had 
prepared, the very next night he came to work, a dramatic interlude represent- 
ing his last moments, disturbed by horror and remorse for his sins in the 
matter of the lock, his death and funeral procession, which was interrupted by 
fiends who bore off the body to accompany the soul to eternal torments. The 
getting up was so perfect, and the dialogue, songs, choruses, and dirge, so good 
in their way, and so personal and little-flattering to the suffering soul, that 
John Wylie departed in a storm of wrath and execrations, and could not be 
persuaded for some time to resume his work. 

‘*T should say that at school he was not a very good scholar, at least as far as 
Latin and Greek give a claim to that title; but unusually forward and well 
read in the best English literature, particularly of the lighter sort, and poetry, 
and above all, dramatic poetry. 

‘* He knew Shakspere well when I first saw him, and during his stay at the 
Charterhouse made himself master of all the best English dramatists, from 
Shakspere’s time or before it, to the plays of the day. He liked acting and 
was a good judge of it, and used to give apt though burlesque imitations of the 
popular actors, particularly of Kean and Macready. Though his voice was 
harsh and his enunciation offensively conceited, he read with so much expres- 
sion and manner that I was always glad to listen: even when I was pressed 
into the service as his accomplice, his enemy, or his love, with a due accom- 
paniment of curses, caresses, or kicks, as the course of his declamation required. 

‘‘It has been said that few persons make an extraordinary figure in the 
world, who have not something in their way of thinking or expressing them- 
selves, that is peculiar to them and entirely their own, and certainly if 
originality be one of the traits of genius, Beddoes possessed this quality in a 
remarkable degree. One of the most striking proofs of its reality in his case 
was, as it appears to me, not only the ascendancy which he acquired and 
retained over his schoolfellows without any apparent effort, even over those 
who in particular branches of classical learning were confessedly his superiors, 
but the impression which his personal habits and character left upon those 
with whom he associated. He had scholarship enough to reach and maintain 
with ease a high place in the school, but, that point settled, he seemed to 
abandon all farther competition, that he might establish a supremacy more to 
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his taste. And in this he so far succeeded, that besides holding undisputed 
sway in his boarding-house, he invented a sort of slang language, which from 
its quaintness of conception, and excellent adaptation to the popular topics, 
came into general use, and held its place for some time after his departure. 
And this not out of any feeling of personal regard, for he was generally un- 
popular, but from a sheer conviction that the terms employed answered their 
purpose better than those in ordinary use, or at least expressed, with greater 
force to the popular sense, the conventional meaning which they were intended 
to convey. It may be observed in further illustration of his truth of observa- 
tion and happiness of expression, that a nickname once given by him (and he 
gave many) never left its owner, and at once superseded all other modes of 
address. 

‘‘ Beddoes left the Charterhouse some time before I did, and went to Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, about 1820. From that time to 1824, when I went to 
Balliol, I never heard of him, and was much surprised by his walking into my 
room one morning. He had then taken his degree, but was altered in no 
respect but by having grown from a boy intoa man. He seemed to have little 
or no acquaintance with the men of his own standing, and of course while he 
was an undergraduate, was at open war with the college authorities, whom he 
had provoked according to his own account by a course of studied imper- 
tinence. For instance, he took no pains to conceal, or rather seized on all 
opportunities of making known, his contempt for his tutor, and went to lecture 
with his books uncut. The tutor remonstrated—Beddoes walked out of the 
room and re-appeared with the largest butcher’s knife he could buy with which 
he began to cut the leaves. The effect produced by his face and gestures was 
such as to put an abrupt end to that lecture, and to insure his absence from all 
future ones. He knew quite enough, however, to pass his examination with 
ease; and from that time applied himself almost exclusively to German litera- 
ture and German politics, having a strong leaning to ultra liberality, and what 
is now called rationalism, coupled with a confirmed dislike of all our institutions. 

‘*T think he remained at Oxford one or two terms of my residence there, and 
used sometimes to come and see me, but kept aloof from all society.” 


At Oxford Beddoes took his B.A. degree, in May, 1825, and his 
M.A. in April, 1828. He had been content to go without academic 
distinction. His literary power, however, established him in the 
critical chair among the undergraduates of Pembroke, and was 
made conspicuous, beyond the limits of the University, by the 
publication in 1822 of the Bride’s Tragedy, a drama of startling 
merit in itself, and, when considered as the composition of a youth 
under nineteen, a work not surpassed, I am tempted to assert, by 
any other poetic product at alike age. Its originality and power at 
once attracted critical notice and commendation from some of the 
leading reviews,’ and these not unnaturally incited him to further 
exercise of the poetic faculty, to which he gave free rein during 
the remainder of his residence in England. This, however, he soon 
brought to a close, for in July, 1825, he passed into Germany, and 
commenced there that long domicile which terminated only with his 
life. The first four years of this period were passed by him as a 
laborious student at the University of Géttingen, whither he 
resorted for that acquisition of profounder science in physics and 


(1) The Edinburgh Review, and London Magazine. 
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philosophy, and wider range of culture generally, which he had 
failed to obtain in an English university of that day. How 
systematically he worked, and what the quality of his fellow-workers, 


as well masters as scholars, is partially disclosed in his correspondence 
with an English friend :— 


‘Up at five; anatomical reading till six; translation from English into Ger- 
man till seven; prepare for Blumenbach’s. lecture till nine; Stromeyer’s 
lecture on chemistry till ten; ten to half-past twelve, practical zootomy ; haif- 
past twelve, English into German, or German literary reading, with a pipe. One 
to two, anatomical lecture. Two to three, anatomical reading; three to four, 
osteology ; four to five, lecture in German language ; five to six, dinner and 
light reading in zootomy, chemistry, or anatomy ; six to seven, this hour is very 
often wasted in a visit, sometimes anatomical reading till eight; then coffee 
and read Greek till ten. Ten to eleven, write a little Death’s Jest Book, 
which is a horrible waste of time, but one must now and then throw away the 
dregs of the day; read Latin sometimes or even continue the anatomy, and 
at eleven go to bed.” (Dec., 1825.) 

‘If ever you received a small shabby letter from Hamburg, you know that 
Iam a Gottingen student ; it is likely that I shall remain so for some time. This 
university is a handsome likeness of the caricature given of it in all works of 
the day, which exhibit Germany to the delight of you people in that island; 
but if there is more harm I believe there is also more good in it than in our 
own. Blumenbach, who is my best friend among the professors, is, I fancy, of 
the first rank as mineralogist, physiologian, geologist, botanist, natural his- 
torian, and physician ; over and above which he possesses an exuberant fancy, 
and a flow of wit, which is anything but German; indeed I suspect he is the 
first living writer in Deutschland.” (Sept., 1825.) 

“ Here in the almost innumerable universities you are sure to meet 
with little galaxies of Hofraths and professors, all men of more or less talent and 
information. The best here in their several ways are Benecke, the English 
professor, a man who understands more English than most natives; Langenbuk 
and Hempel, anatomists and surgeons; Krauss, Conradi, and Himly, medical 
professors; Heeren and Saalfeld, historical; and Krause, philosophical— 
besides the Eichorns and Hugo, celebrated jurists and divines; and the clever 
old humorous Blumenbach.” (Dec., 1825.) 

‘TI cannot speak the language very tolerably ; from one or two specimens 
with which I am more intimate, and a general knowledge of the body of 
students, I can decidedly say, of those here at least, that they have been cause- 
lessly and disgracefully ridiculed in our ignorant and flippant travels and 
periodicals. There is an appetite for learning, a spirit of diligence, and withal 
a good-natured fellow-feeling wholly unparalleled in our old apoplectic and 
paralytic Almze Matres; nine students out of ten at this time of the year, rise 
at five or six, study the whole day and night, and Saturday and Sunday 
morning are set aside for social communication. I never was better employed, 
never so happy, never so well satisfied.” (Dec., 1825.) 

‘* Blumenbach is one of the cleverest men in Germany; his works are dis- 
tinguished for nicety, acuteness, and acquaintance with the in and outside of 
nature; but, in his lecture room, he would be a capital subject for Mathews. 
He lectures on natural history, that is, his auditors bring his very capital 
manual in their hands and sit out: in an instant one hears a noise as of Punch 
on the stairs, and the old powdered professor pushes in, grunting, amid as 
much laughter as Liston. He then begins a lecture composed of jokes, good 
stories, imitations, inarticulate sounds and oaths; and this being ended, goes 
as he came, a good, clever, merry old man.” (April, 1826.) 


We have seen what Beddoes thought of Blumenbach ; Blumen- 
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bach’s estimate of Beddoes was given, in one emphatic sentence, to a 
scientific friend—“ His amount of talent exceeded that of any other 
student who received instruction from me during my professorship” 
(fifty years), and a large portion of the elite of German youth, it 
must be borne in mind, had passed through his University. On 
quitting it, Beddoes went to Wurzburg, where he resided several 
years, and obtained the diploma of M.D. This, however, he never 
took up, nor the professorship of comparative anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Zurich, to which, on the proposal of the celebrated Dr. 
Schénbein, he had been unanimously recommended by the medical 
faculty of that place. Zurich was his favourite place of residence ; 
but being a life-long student, always in quest of knowledge, and 
caring nothing for professional gains or distinction, he passed at times 
to other German centres of learning, where he could find associates of 
like intellectual culture and pursuits. Again and again, as a solitary 
pedestrian, he traversed and imbibed the potent influences of the 
magnificent scenery so happily placed within his reach. It was 
during these years also that he sympathized largely in the democratic 
movements that took place in Switzerland and on the Rhine, giving 
his strenuous aid, with purse, pen, and personal services, to the 
leaders of the anti-oligarchical and anti-clerical party. This he did 
so openly and persistently that his residence in the Hanoverian, 
Bavarian, and other precincts of absolutism, was rendered difficult. 
Occasionally he revisited what he called the “native land of the 
Unicorn,” renewing the old ties of blood and friendship ; but his cor- 
respondence with English friends and relatives was slack and inter- 
mittent ; and their knowledge of his German life and intimacies was 
consequently always scant and uncertain. In 1848, however, he 
announced his intention of resuming his permanent abode in Eng- 
land; but in the autumn of that year he underwent a serious illness, 
which, accelerated by a severe injury that befel him at Basle, brought 
his life to a close in that city on 25th January, 1849. On his death- 
bed he hastily consigned his manuscripts to the writer of this notice, 
“to print, or not, as he might think proper.” Among them, no 
paper of a scientific character was found: a deficiency so strange, 
considering the direction of his mind during the latter half of his 
life, as to cause the suspicion that, with a number of missing books 
and instruments of value, such products of his thought had been mis- 
appropriated by unscrupulous hands. So early as September, 1825, 
he had said of himself that he was “ preparing for deep and thorough 
medical studies, for I find literary wishes fading very fast :” and in 
December of the same year— 

“‘T will frankly confess that I have lost much if not all my ambition to 
become poetically distinguished—still,” he adds, ‘‘ Death’s Jest Book goes on 


ilke the tortoise, slow and sure; I think it will be entertaining, very un- 
amiable, and utterly unpopular.” 
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Again in April, 1826 :— 

‘My thoughts all run on points very uninteresting to you, i.e. on entrails 
and blood vessels, except a few which every now and then assumed an Iambic 
form towards the never-ending Jest Book; it lies like a snowball, and I give 
it a kick every now and then out of mere scorn and ill-humour. The fourth 
act and, I may say, the fifth are more than half done, so that at last it will be 
a perfect mouse ; if my friend Death lives long enough to finish his jest-book, 
it will come with its strangenesses (it contains nothing else) like an electric 
shock among the small critics, and I hope to have the pleasure here of reading 
a cunning abuse of it from the pen of Jerdan. Me you may safely regard as 
one banished from a service to which he was not adapted, but who has still a 
lingering affection for the land of dreams, as yet at least not far enough in the 
journey of science to have lost sight of the old two-topped hill.” 

After such, and many other similar, disparagements by Beddoes of 
his poetic faculty, and its fruits, it was no small relief to find at his 
death the manuscripts of Death’s Jest Book, with several lyrical 
and fragmentary pieces in his own possession, intact. This drama, not- 
withstanding its blemishes of construction pointed out by the author, 
and other imperfections marked for correction, was published in 1850, 
and the remainder of his poetry (which fortunately had been left 
with his friend in England), fragmentary as it was, together with a 
brief memoir, vitalised by such of his own letters as could be got 
together in the following year. The high quality and originality of 
the verse at once won for it, from the small literary circle whose 
favour is alone of value, its fitting recognition; and the greater part 
of the limited editions was soon disposed of. The disordered affairs 
and death of the publisher, shortly afterwards, scattered the re- 
mainder, so that the acquisition of a single copy has long since 
become impracticable; and another generation of poetic readers 
having, perhaps, displaced that by which Beddoes was known and 
appreciated, these volumes, to the former—as good (or bad) as manu- 
script—are now but a sealed book. In the strong conviction that 
such an estrangement of Beddoes from his fitting admirers is a wrong 
to them, and an unjust diminution of his fame, the writer of this 
notice now seeks to win for the poet and his inspirations a portion 
of the light of public observation. In the following pages of this 
article will be offered to those who are willing to accept it, an antho- 
logy formed solely from Death’s Jest Book, the most important of the 
posthumous publications. To make known a poet in mere extracts 
is undoubtedly a mode of introduction most likely to place him at 
disadvantage with the reader; but the force and character of the 
poetry of Beddoes are such that they will not fail to sustain his repu- 
tation through an ordeal that would be fatal to the work of a feebler 
hand. The interest and influence of Death’s Jest Book do not in any 
manner depend on philosophic delineations of its dramatis persona, 
and nice gradations in their development, and consequently suffer 
little of that injury from breaches of continuity in the narrative, 
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which would doubtless be inseparable from any similar liberties taken 
with Hamlet and Macbeth, and even Wallenstein, whose characters 
are gradually built up before our eyes. It is otherwise, indeed, with 
the construction of its story, which is powerfully and graphically un- 
folded, presenting novel, daring, and impressive effects, through the 
dark and winding labyrinth of which is ever heard that tread of the 
approaching Nemesis which is so essential an element in all high 
tragedy. The same cause that prompts, and should justify, this 
design, cannot but favour its execution, viz., the passionate and in- 
tense character of every verse Beddoes wrote, giving to it, however 
isolated or fragmentary, a distinctive excellence of its own. In all 
‘his poetry—dramatic, lyrical, or whatever else its form—we stand 
beside an exuberant spring of imaginative thought, that ever rises up 
in novel, vivid, and startling conceptions; “and has” (to adopt his 
own pregnant words)— 
‘*the caverns of its inspirations 
More true than Delphian underneath our being.” 

And it is this profounder influence, of which our minds are conscious, 
that gives to his verse, despite its blemishes of turbulence and excess, 
an especial distinction, apart and almost unique in our literature. 
Beddoes invented the plots of his dramas, and in shaping these, he 
doubtless cared less for the harmonious proportions of the structure, 
than for its capability for the reception and display of those rich and 
varied fancies which his creative mind poured forth in such abun- 
dance. In one of his letters (February, 1829) Beddoes wrote 
apologetically, “‘ My cursed fellows in the Jest Book would palaver 
immeasurably, and I could not prevent them.” There is nothing to 
regret in this, for in these “palavers” is doubtless to be found as 
large a share of the author’s finest imaginings as in any other 
portions of the drama, and having probably a fuller measure of his 
idiosyncrasy, are more deeply imbued with the original charac- 
teristics of his speculative and daring mind. To have relinquished 
them would have been a sheer loss to his readers, whatever the 
advantage in an artistic point of view, to the total work ; for, after 
all, it is to such passages in a poem as pierce and cling to the 
reader’s mind, that he owes the larger and more constant portion of 
his delight, whatever the constructive merits of the work. This is 
the case with respect to even the finest poetic creations,—to Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Othello, and Lear,—wherein having once fully mastered 
‘their great author’s conception as disclosed in the work, and made it 
our own, we thenceforth incessantly turn in his volume, or rather in 
our memories, for the lines which in themselves and for their own 
intrinsic superiority have most delighted us. Every real poet has a 
style of his own, and this is not the less true of Beddoes, because in 
his case it is from its very excellence less obvious to direct notice. 
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It is altogether free from mannerism ; its characteristic being an ex- 
presssion so transparent that it seems to be a very portion of the 
idea which it reveals. The creations of Beddoes have no haze about 
them; and they stand before us with the fulness of sculpture. 
Neither is there any taint of rhetoric in his lines, no painful mosaic, 
no impasting of colours. His diction is not a parti-coloured raiment 
prepared to cover the naked new-born idea, and often only attracting 
notice to its own unfitness: it is always congenital with the thought, 
and as much a part of it as the skin is of the living animal. The 
poetry of Beddoes has been happily defined as “ essential poetry ;” its 
constituent elements being so intimately blended and inseparable 
that they are indistinguishable by sight, and (as finely expressed and 
exemplified in one of his own lines) “transparent as a glass of 
poisoned water,” while the clearness of the draught but intensifies its 
subtlety and strength. The poet’s magic is in the web of his verse, 
and penetrating every portion of its texture, it makes its presence 
felt in his most fragmentary compositions, in single lines, and often 
in mere epithets. 

Death's Jest Book, or the Fool's Tra gedy, has, the author tells us, 
an historical nucleus in the disputed fact of a Duke of Munsterberg 
in Silecia being stabbed to death by his court fool, a.p. 1257. The 
incident itself does not occur in the drama, which has no other con- 
nection with the legend than its locality and era. This latter must 
be borne in mind, and the reader prepared for the objectivity given 
to some of the superstitions of the time, and the spectral fancies that 
play over the surface of the drama, without interfering, however, 
with its human interests and action. The plot of the piece is as 
follows. Many years before its commencement, Mrtveric had seized 
the dukedom of Munsterberg, killing its possessor, and driving his 
two infant sons into exile. On reaching manhood, these returned, 
purposing vengeance, disguised under the assumed names of WoLrF- 
RAM and Ispranp; and, for better concealment, the latter took the 
garb and office of court fool. Wotrram, by knightly qualities, won 
the esteem of the duke, and they became fast friends. The duke went 
as a Crusader to the Holy Land, and was made captive by the Moors. 
Wo trram also became a Crusader, and was made prisoner; but, 
escaping, he returned to Munsterberg and organized an expedition 
for rescue of the duke. In the first scene, the port of Ancona, the 
departure of this expedition is presented, with Worrram taking 
leave of THoRWALD, Governorof Munsterberg and the court. IsBRAND 
vehemently upbraids his brother for interfering to save their enemy, 
the duke ; and, failing to detain him, falls back on his own solitary 
vengeance. 

The next scene (a woody solitude on the African coast) shows the 
duke, who has just escaped from confinement, and SipyLLA, a young 
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maiden, his fellow-captive, whose rescue he had effected ; the latter 
sleeping in a tent. His Arab slave, Zina, brings news of a vessel in 
sight, and soon afterwards Wo.rram lands with his knights. Ina 
previous conversation, Srsyitia had told the duke of her having 
known a captive Saxon knight, and unconsciously disclosed her 
affection towards him. On Wo.rram’s entry, she and WoLrram 
recognise each other, and the duke finds that his own passion for her 
is hopeless. After a vain endeavour to induce Wo.Lrram to re- 
linquish her, he resolves upon his death, and being baffled in an 
attempt to poison him, forces on him, when alone together, a 
personal combat, and kills him. S1syiia and the knights arrive in 


time to see Worrram die, but he dies without disclosing his 
murderer, 


In the first scene of the second act (once more in Ancona), Wot- 
FRAM’S body is interred in the church with due honours; and then 
the duke, Stpyiua, and the rest set out for Griissau, the ducal resi- 
dence in Munsterberg, the former disguised as a pilgrim, and having 
enjoined secrecy; and the action of the drama thenceforth takes 
place in Griissau, whither Ispranp, who joined the party at Ancona, 
secretly removes his brother’s body. 


IsBRAND’S COMMENT ON JUBILANT MARINERS—HIIIS PERSISTENT 
SELF-RELIANCE. 

Isbr, The idiot merriment of thoughtless men! 
How the fish laugh at them, that swim and toy 
About the ruined ship, wrecked deep below, 
Whose pilot’s skeleton, all full of sea-weeds, 
Leans on his anchor, grinning like their Hope. 
But I will turn my bosom now to thee, 

Brutus, thou patron saint of us avengers; 
Refresh me with thy spirit, or step in 

Thy whole great ghost. Isbrand, thou tragic fool, 
Cheer up. Art thou alone? Why so should be 
Creators and destroyers. I'll go brood, 

And strain my burning and distracted soul 
Against the naked spirit of the world 

Till some portent’s begotten. 


THE ARAB’S WATCH BY THE SEA. 


I[sbr. I looked abroad upon the wide old world 
And in the sky and sea, through the same clouds 
The same stars saw I glistening, and nought else ; 
And as my soul sighed unto the world’s soul, 
Far in the north a wind blackened the waters, 
And, after that creating breath was still, 

A dark speck sat on the sky’s edge: as watching 
Upon the heaven-girt border of my mind 

The first faint thought of a great deed arise, 
With force and fascination I drew on 

The wished sight, and my hope seemed to stamp 
Its shape upon it. Not yet is it clear 

What, or from whom, the vessel. 
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Unconscious DiscLosuRE oF SrByLua’s Love. 

Duke. Esteem and quiet friendship 
Oft bear love’s semblance for awhile. 

Sibyl. I know it. 
Thou shalt hear how: A year and more is past 
Since a brave Saxon knight did share our prison ; 
A noble, generous man, in whose discourse 
I found much pleasure; yet, when he was near me, 
There ever was a pain which I could taste 
Even in the thick and sweetest of my comfort : 
Strange dread of meeting, greater dread of parting: 
My heart was never still: and many times, 

When he had fetched me flowers, I trembled so, 
That oft they fell as I was taking them 

Out of his hand. When I would speak to him 

I heard not, and I knew not what I said. 

I saw his image clearer in his absence 

Than near him, for my eyes were strangely troubled : 
And never had I dared to talk thus to him. 

Yet this I thought was love. O, self-deceived ! 
For now I can speak all I think to thee 

With confidence and ease. What else can that be 
Except true love ? 


Tue DUKE RESOLVES ON WOLFRAM’S DEATH. 


Duke. - Ha! what’s this thought, 
Shapeless and shadowy, that keeps wheeling round, 
Like a dumb creature that sees coming danger, 
And breaks its heart trying in vain to speak ? 

I know the moment: ’tis a dreadful one, 

Which in the life of every one comes once ; 
When, for the frighted, hesitating soul, 

High heaven and luring sin with promises 

Bid and contend. Oft the faltering spirit, 
Overcome by the fair fascinating fiend, 

Gives her eternal heritage of life 

For one caress, for one triumphant crime. 

Pitiful villain! that dost long to sin, 

And dar’st not. Shall I dream my soul is bathing 
In his reviving blood, yet lose my right, 

My only health, my sole delight on earth, 

For fear of shadows on a chapel wall 

In some pale, painted Hell? No: by thy beauty, 
I will possess thee, maiden. Doubt and care 

Be trampled in the dust with the worm conscience ! 
Farewell, then, Wolfram: now Amen is said 
Unto thy time of being in this world: 

Thou shalt die! Ha! the very word doth double 
My strength of life: the resolution leaps 

Into my heart divinely, as doth Mars 

Upon the trembling footboard of his car, 
Hurrying into battle wild and panting, 

Even as my death-dispensing thought does now. 


SIBYLLA’S PRESENTIMENT OF Evit.* A Tent on the Sea-Shore: Sunset. 


Wolfram. This is the oft-wished hour, when we together 
May walk upon the sea-shore. Let us seek 
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Some greensward overshadowed by the rocks. 

Wilt thou come forth ? Even now the sun is setting 
In the triumphant splendour of the waves. 

Hear you not how they leap ? 

Sibyl. Nay ; we will watch 
The sun go down upon a better day. 

Look not on him this evening. 

Wolfr. Then let’s wander 
Under the mountain’s shade in the deep valley, 

And mock the woody echoes with our songs. 

Sibyl. That wood is dark, and all the mountain caves 
Dreadful, and black, and full of howling winds. 
Thither we will not wander. 

Wolfr. Shall we seek 
The green and golden meadows, and there pluck 
Flowers for thy couch, and shake the dew out of them ? 

Sibyl. The snake that loves the twilight has come out, 
Beautiful, still, and deadly ; and the blossoms 
Have shed their fairest petals in the storm 
Last night. The meadow’s full of fear and danger. 

Wolfr. Ah! you will to the rocky fount, and there 
We'll see the fire-flies dancing in the breeze, 

And the stars trembling in the trembling water, 
And listen to the daring nightingale 
Defying the old night with harmony. 

Sibyl. Not that; but we will rather here remain, 
And earnestly converse. What said the Duke ? 

Surely, no good. 


Wotrram’s DEATH. 
Sibyl. Who did this, Melveric ? 
Duke. Let him die in quiet. 
Hush! there’s a thought upon his lips again. 
Wolfr. A kiss, Sibylla! I ne’er yet have kissed thee, 
And my new bride, death’s lips are cold, they say 
Now it is darkening. 


Sibyl. Oh, not yet, not yet! 
Who did this, Wolfram ? 
Wolfr. Thou know’st, Melveric. 


At the last day reply thou to that question 
When such an angel asks it: [ll not answer 
Or then or now. [ Dies. 


A Voice from the Water. 


The swallow leaves her nest, 
The soul my weary breast ; 
But therefore let the rain 
On my grave 
Fall pure; for why complain 
Since both will come again 
O’er the wave ? 
The wind dead leaves and snow 
Doth scurry to and fro ; 
And, once, a day shall break 
O’er the wave 
When a storm of ghosts shall shake 
The dead, until they wake 
In the graye. 
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DirGE AT WOLFRAM’S BURIAL. 


If thou wilt ease thine heart 
Of love and all its smart, 
Then sleep, dear, sleep ; 
And not a sorrow 
Hang any tear on your eyelashes ; 
Lie still and deep, 
Sad soul, until the sea-wave washes 
The rim o’ the sun to-morrow 
In eastern sky. 
But wilt thou cure thine heart 
Of love and all its smart, 
Then die, dear, die; 
Tis deeper, sweeter, 
Than on a rose-bank to lie dreaming 
With folded eye, 
And then alone, amid the beaming 
Of love’s stars, thow’lt meet her 
In eastern sky. 


SrpYLia’s INDIFFERENCE TO LIFE. 

Duke. Wilt thou hence with us ? 

Sibyl. . Whither you will lead me. 
My will lies there, my hope, and all my life 
Which was in this world. Yet, if I shed tear, 
It is not for his death, but for my life. 

Dead is he? Say not so, but that he is 

No more excepted from Eternity. 

If he were dead I should indeed despair. 

Can Wolfram die? Ay, as the sun doth set: 
It is the earth that falls away from light; 
Fixed in the heavens, although unseen by us, 
The immortal life and light remain triumphant, 
And therefore you shall never see me wail, 

Or drop base waters of an ebbing sorrow; 

No wringing hands, no sighings, no despair, 
No mourning weeds will I betake me to; 

But keep my thought of him that is no more 
As secret as great nature keeps his soul 

From all the world; and consecrate my being 
To that divinest hope, which none can know of 
Who have not laid their dearest in the grave. 
Farewell, my love,—I will not say to thee 
Pale corpse,—we do not part for many days ; 
A little sleep, a little waking more, 

And then we are together out of life. 





IsBRAND OVER THE DEAD Bopy OF HIS BROTHER. 


Isbr. Dead and gone! a scurvy burthen to this ballad of life! There lies he, 
Siegfried ; my brother, mark you; and I weep not, nor gnash the teeth, nor 
curse; and why not, Siegfreid? Do you see this? So should every honest 
man be: cold, dead, and leaden-coffined. This was one who would be constant 
in friendship, and the pole wanders; one who would be immortal, and the 
light that shines upon his pale forehead now, through yonder gewgaw window, 


undulated from its star hundreds of years ago. That is constancy, that is life. 
O moral nature! 
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The duke finds Griissau in a ferment of mischief, Ispranp having 
stirred up the people to revolt, and inveigled the duke’s sons, ADAL- 
MAR and ATHULF into the conspiracy. The brothers are also in fierce 
contention for the possession of AmaLa, THoRWALD’s daughter, whom, 
by the duke’s direction, he gives to the elder and worthier, ADALMAR, 
though her own affections secretly incline to his wilder brother. The 
duke’s passion for Srnyiua has entirely subsided, having, so far from 
being furthered by the removal of Worrram, been, as finely con- 
ceived by the writer, at once extinguished by remorse. 


Duke. It was a fascination, near to madness, 
Which held me subjugated to that maiden. 
Why do I now so coldly speak of her 
When there is naught between us? Oh! there is 
A deed as black as the old towers of Hell. 


Thus desolated and anguished by the unfilial conduct of his sons and 
the rebellion of his people, the duke resolves to abandon his throne 
and Munsterberg, and to carry with him the remains of his dead 
wife, whom he had passionately loved; and with this object, after a 
midnight meeting of the conspirators in the ruined cathedral where 
her body had been interred, proceeds to open the vault, when Zina, 
who had boasted the necromantic power of his race, offers to raise 
her spirit. The duke incredulously consents, and Zrea, after due in- 
cantation, and aided by a blood bond for revisiting each other, which 
Wotrram had exchanged with MELveric, raises the form, not of the 
duchess, but of Wotrram, whose body had been substituted for hers 
by Ispranp. Thenceforth to the end of the play, the spectre abides 
by the duke, and is known to him alone. 

This supernaturalism is certainly the indigestible part of the 
drama, and its author has left on record his determination of greatly 
modifying it. 


ATHULF’S CoNFESSIO AMANTIS. 


Athulf. This in a court! 
Such sort of love might Hercules have felt 
Warm from the Hydra fight, when he had fattened 
On a fresh slain Bucentaur, roasted whole, 
The heart of his pot-belly, till it ticked 
Like a cathedral clock. But in good faith 
Is this the very truth? Then have I found 
My fellow-fool. For I am wounded too 
E’en to the quick and inmost, Adalmar. 
So fair a creature! of such sweets compact 
As nature stints elsewhere, which you may find 
Under the tender eyelid of a serpent, 
Or in the gurge of a kiss-coloured rose, 
By drops and sparks ; but when she moves, you see 
Like water from a crystal overfilled, 
Fresh beauty tremble out of her and lave 
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Her fair sides to the ground. Of other women 
(And we have beauteous in this court of ours) 
I can remember whether nature touched 
Their eye with brown or azure, where a yein 
Runs o’er a sleeping eyelid, like some streak 
In a young blossom; every grace count up, 
Here the round turn and crevice of the arm, 
There the tress-bunches, or the slender hand 
Seen between harp strings, gathering music from them. 
But where she is, I’m lost in her abundance, 
And when she leaves me I know nothing more 
(Like one from whose awakening temples rolls 
The cloudy vision of a god away) 

Than that she was divine. 


ATHULF FINDS A RIVAL IN HIS BROTHER. 


Athulf. But this is somewhat true. 
I almost think that I could feel the same 
For her. For her? By heavens ’tis Amala, 
Amala only, that he so can love. 
There! by her side! in conference! at smiles ! 
Then I am born to be a fratricide. 
I feel as I were killing him. Tush, tush ; 
A phantom of my passion! But if truae— 
What? What, my heart? A strangely-quiet thought, 
That will not be pronounced, doth answer me. 


IsBRAND EXULTS IN HIS SUCCESSFUL MACHINATIONS. 


Isbr. Now see you how this dragon egg of ours 
Swells with its ripening plot ? Methinks I hear 
Snaky rebellion turning restless in it ; 

And with its horny jaws scraping away 

The shell that hides it. Allis ready now; 

T hold the latch-string of a new world’s wicket ; 
One pull and it rolls in. Bid all our friends 

Meet in that ruinous churchyard once again 

By moonrise; until then I’ll hide myself; 

For these sweet thoughts rise dimpling to my lips, 
And break the dark stagnation of my features, 
Like sugar melting in a glass of poison. 
To-morrow, Siegfreid, shalt thou see me sitting 
One of the drivers of this racing earth, 

With Griissau’s reins between my fingers. Ha! 
Never since Hell laughed at the Church, blood-drunken 
From rack and wheel, has there been joy so mad 
As that which stings my marrow now. 

Sieg/r. Good cause 
The sun-glance of a coming crown to heat you, 
And give your thoughts gay colours in the steam 
Of a fermenting brain. 

Isbr. Not alone that. 

A sceptre is smooth handling, it is true, 

And one grows fat and jolly in a chair 

That has a kingdom crouching under it, 

With one’s name on its collar, like a dog, 
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To fetch and carry. But the heart I have 

Is a strange little snake. He drinks not wine, 
When he’d be drunk, but poison ; he doth fatten 
On bitter hate, not love. And, oh that duke! 
My life is hate of him ; and, when I tread 

His neck into the grave, I shall, methinks, 

Fall into ashes with the mighty joy, 

Or be transformed into a winged star, 

That will be all-eternal heaven distilled 

Down to one thick rich minute. 


ATHULF SEEKS TO FATHOM ISBRAND. 


Athulf. Isbrand! 

Isbr. My prince. 

Athulf. Come tome. Thou’rt a man 
I must know more of. There is something in thee, 
The deeper one doth venture in thy being, 
That drags us on and down. What dost thou lead to? 
Art thou a current to some unknown sea 
Islanded richly, full of siren songs 
And unknown bliss? Art thou the snaky opening 
Of a dark cavern, where one may converse 
With night’s dear spirits? If thou’rt one of these 
Let me descend thee. 


IsBRAND’S JUDGMENT ON THE BROTHERS. 


Isbr. Then go where Pride and Madness carry thee ; 
And let that feasted fatness pine and shrink, 
Till thy ghost’s pinched in the tight, love-lean body. 
I see his life, as in a map of rivers, 
Through shadows, over rocks, breaking its way, 
Until it meet his brother’s, and with that 
Wrestle and tumble o’er a perilous rock, 
Bare as Death’s shoulder; one of them is lost, 
And a dark haunted flood creeps deadly on 
Into the wailing Styx. Poor Amala! 
A thorny rose thy life is, plucked in the dew, 
And pitilessly woven with these snakes 
Into a garland for the king of the graye. 


THE DUKE AT THE TOMB OF HIS WIFE. 


Thorv. This haunted hour, 
What would you with the earth? Dig you for treasure ? 
Duke. Ay, I do dig for treasure. To the vault, 
Lift up the kneeling marble woman there, 
And delve down to the coffin. Ay, for treasure, 
The very dross of such a soul and body 
Shall stay no longer in this land of hate. 
Pll covetously rake the ashes up 
Of this my love-consumed incense star, 
And in a golden urn, over whose sides 
An unborn life of sculpture shall be poured, 
They shall stand ever on my chamber altar. 
I am not Heayen’s rebel; think ’t not of me; 
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Nor that I'd trouble her sepulchral sleep 
For a light end. Religiously I come 
To change the bed of my beloved lady, 
That what remains below of us may join, 
Like its immortal. 
eee a 1 oe ery eae Nay, prithee 
Let no one comfort me. Tl mourn awhile 
Over her memory. 
Thorw. Let the past be past, 
And Lethe freeze unwept on over it. 
What is, be patient with: and, with what shall be, 
Silence the body-bursting spirit’s yearnings. 
Thou say’st that, when she died, that day was spilt 
All beauty flesh could hold, that day went down 
An oversouled creation. The time comes 
When thou shalt find again thy viessed loye, 
Pure from all earth, and with the usury 
Of her heayen-hoarded charms, 

Duke. Is this the silence 
That I commanded? Fool, thou say’st a lesson 
Out of some philosophic pedant’s book. 

T loved no desolate soul: she was a woman, 

Whose spirit I knew only through those limbs, 

Those tender members thou dost dare despise ; 

By whose exhaustless beauty, infinite love, 

Trackless expression only, I did learn 

That there was aught yet viewless and eternal ; 

Since they could come from such alone. Where is she ? 
Where shall I ever see her as she was ? 

With the sweet smile she smiled only on me; 

With those eyes full of thoughts, none else could see ? 
Where shall I meet that brow and lip with mine ? 
Hence with thy shadows! But her fair warm body, 
Where’s that? There, mouldered to the dust. 


GuosTLy LORE AND SPECULATION. 


Isbr. Suppose we four had lived in Cyrus’ time 

And had our graves under Egyptian grass, 
D’you think, at whistling of a necromant, 
Td leave my wine or subterranean love 
To know his bidding ? mummies cannot pull 
The breathing to them, when they’d learn the news. 

Ziba. Perhaps they do, in sleep, in swoons, in fevers: 
But your belief’s not needed. 

(to the Duke) You remember 

The damsel dark at Mecca, whom we saw 
Weeping the death of a pale summer flower, 
Which her spear-slain beloved had tossed to her 
Galloping into battle ? 

Duke. Happy one! 
Whose eyes could yield a tear to soothe her sorrows. 
But what’s that to the point ? 

Ziba. As those tears fell 
A magic scholar passed; and, their cause known, 
Bade her no longer mourn; he called a bird, 
And bade it with its bill select a grain 

F2 
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Out of the gloomy death-bed of the blossom. 
The feathery bee obeyed; and scraped aside 
The sand, and dropped the seed into its grave : 
And there the old plant lay, still and forgotten, 
By its just budding grandsons; but not long: 
For soon the floral necromant brought forth 
A wheel of amber (such may Clotho use 
When she spins lives), and as he turned and sung, 
The mould was cracked and shouldered up; there came 
A curved stalk, and then two leaves unfurled, 
And slow and straight between them there arose, 
Ghostily still, again the crowned flower. 
Is it not easier to raise a man, 
Whose soul strives upward ever, than a plant 
Whose very life stands half way on death’s road, 
Asleep and buried half ? 

Duke. This was a cheat. 
The herb was born anew out of its seed, 
Not raised out of a bony skeleton. 
What tree is man the seed of ? 

Ziba. Of a ghost ; 
Of his night-coming, tempest-waved phantom : 
And even as there is a round dry grain 
In a plant’s skeleton, which being buried 
Can raise the herb’s green body up again ; 
So is there such in man, a seed-shaped bone, 
Aldabaron, called by the Hebrews Luz, 
Which, being laid into the ground, will bear, 
After three thousand years the growth of flesh 
The bloody, soul-possessed weed called man. 








DEATH AND THE ARAB. 


Ziba. Listen, lord. 
Time was when Death was young and pitiful, 
Though callous now by use: and then there dwelt 
In the thin world above, a beauteous Arab, 
Unmated yet and boyish. To his couch 
At night, which shone so starry through the boughs, 
A pale flower-breathed nymph with dewy hair 
Would often come, but all her love was silent; 
And ne’er by daylight could he gaze upon her, 
For ray by ray as morning came she paled, 
And like a snow of air dissolved i’ th’ light, 
Leaving behind a stalk with lilies hung, 
Round which her womanish graces had assembled. 
So did the early love-time of his youth 
Pass with delight: but when, compelled at length, 
He left the wilds and woods for riotous camps 
And cities full of men, he saw no more, 
Though prayed and wept for, his old bed-time vision, 
The pale, dissolving maiden. He would wander 
Sleepless about the waste, benighted fields, 
Asking the speechless shadows of his thoughts, 
‘* Who shared my couch f Who was my love ? Whero is she? ” 
Thus passing through a grassy burial-ground, 
Wherein a new-dug grave gaped wide for food, 
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‘Who was she ?” cried he, and the earthy mouth 
Did move its nettle-bearded lips together, 

And said, ‘‘ T'was I—I, Death: behold our child!” 
The wanderer looked, and on the lap of the pit 

A young child slept as at a mother’s breast. 

He raised it and he reared it. From that infant 

My race, the death-begotten, draw their blood: 

Our prayer for the diseased works more than medicine ; 
Our blessings oft secure grey hairs and happy 

To new-born infants; and, in case of need, 

The dead and gone are re-begotten by us, 

And motherlessly born to second life. 


A STRANGE PRINCE. 


Duke. Thou ’rt a strange prince. 
Why all the world, except some fifty lean ones, 
Would, in your place and at your ardent years, 

Seek the delight that lies in woman’s limbs 

And mountain-covering grapes. What’s to be royal, 
Unless you pick those girls, whose cheeks you fancy, 
As one would cowslips? And see hills and valleys 
Mantled in autumn with the snaky plant, 

Whose juice is the right madness, the best godship ? 
Have men, and beasts, and woods, with flower and fruit 
From all the earth, one’s slaves; bid the worm eat 
Your next year’s purple from the mulberry leaf, 

The tiger shed his skin to line your car, 

And men die, thousands in a day, for glory ? 

Such things should kings bid from their solitude 
Upon the top of man. Justice and good, 

All penniless, base, earthy kind of fellows, 

So low one wonders they were not born dogs, 

Can do as well, alas! 


The marriage of Adalmar with Amala has now been celebrated, 
and thereupon we have a succession of very striking scenes, con- 
spicuous for originality and imaginative power, amid even the 
kindred inspirations of the same creative genius. They take place 
under the windows of Amala’s apartment in a garden, to which 
Athulf repairs on the wedding night, distracted by the loss of 
Amala and a consciousness of his own wasted life, but still vacil- 
lating between good and evil, bent, after seeing her once again, on 
self-destruction. 

Athulf. Once more I’ll see thee, love, speak to thee, hear thee; 
And then my soul shall cut itself a door 
Out of this planet Now the wild banquet’s o’er, 
Wine spilt, lights out, I cannot brook the world, 
It is so silent. And that poisonous reptile, 
My past self, is a villain Pll not pardon. 
IT hate and will have vengeance on my soul: 
Satirical Murder, help me. . Ha! Iam 
Devil-inspired : out with you, ye fool’s thoughts! 
You’re young, strong, healthy yet; years may you live: 
Why yield to an ill-humoured moment? No! é 
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Tl cut his throat across, make her my wife; 
Huzza! for a mad life! and be a Duke! 
I was born for sin and love it. 

O thou villain, 
Die, die! have patience with me, heavenly mercy! 
Let me but once more look upon that blessing, 
Then can I calmly offer up to thee 
This crime-haired head. 


Amala now enters, escorted to her apartment by a bridesmaid, and, 
in their sweet and graceful converse, a delicious gleam as of tender 
moonlight severs for a while the darkening horrors of the scene. 


Bridesm. Amala, good night : 
Thow’rt happy. In these high delightful times, 
It does the human heart much good to think, 
On deepest woe, which may be waiting for us, 
Masked even in a marriage hour. 
Amala. Thou ’rt timid: 
*Tis well to trust in the good genius. 
Are not our hearts, in these great pléasures, eodded, 
Let out awhile to their eternity, 
And made prophetic ? The past is pale to me; 
But I do see my future plain of life, 
Full of rejoicings and of harvest-dances, 
Clearly, it isso sunny. A year hence 
Tl laugh at you for this, until you weep. 
Good night, sweet fear. 
Bridesm. Take this flower from me 
(A white rose, fitting for a wedding gift), 
And lay it on your pillow. Pray to live 
So fair and innocently; pray to die, 
Leaf after leaf, so softly. 


On the bridesmaid’s departure Athulf advances— 


*« Stay, Amala; 
An old acquaintance brings a greeting to you 
Upon your wedding night. 
Amala. His brother Athulf! What can he do here? 
I fear the man. 


Athulf. Dost love him ? 
Amala. That were cause 
Indeed to fear him. 


He bewails his hard fate, and implores pity and forgiveness ; this 
she grants, and after endeavouring to soothe him, retires, when he 
drinks poison from a phial. Adalmar now enters, saying : 

I’m wearied to the core: where’s Amala ? 
Ha! near her chambers! Who? 
Athulf. Ask that to-morrow 
Of the marble, Adalmar. 
Athulf declares that he has taken poison, calling it a “ philosophic 
deed :” but Adalmar rebukes him for his presumption, reminding 
him of his sins, until Athulf repents of his rashness, and would fain 
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be rescued from death. Adalmar learning that Ziba had supplied 
the poison, rushes out in quest of him, to obtain an antidote. 
Athulf becomes weak and sinks to the ground. 


Dare I hope? 
O no: methinks it is not so unlovely, 
This calm unconscious state, this breathless peace, 
Which all, but troublesome and riotous man, 
Assume without resistance. Here I'll lay me, 
And let life fall from off me tranquilly. 


Siegfreid comes in with serenaders, and we have first a charming 
hymeneal, which opens with female voices thus :— 


We have bathed, where none have seen us, 
In the lake and in the fountain 
Underneath the charmed statue 
Of the timid, bending Venus, 
When the water-nymphs were counting 
In the waves the stars of night, 
And those maidens started at you, 
Your limbs shone through so soft and bright. 


Athulf in vain upbraids the singers, and Siegfreid sings another 
hymeneal, as poet rather than lover, greatly exciting Athulf’s 
disgust. 


Athulf. Ha! Ha! That fellow moves my spleen ; 
A disappointed and contented lover, 
Methinks he’s above fifty by his voice : 
If not, he should be whipped about the town, 
For vending such tame doctrine in loye-verses. 
Up to the window, carry off the bride, 
And away on horseback, squeaker ! 


Siegfreid and the singers take him for a drunken fellow, and 
leave him to “sleep his folly out.” Athulf owns his folly, and calls 
on Amala— 


. . if it make thee pastime, listen, sweet one, 
And I will sing to thee, here in the moonlight, 
Thy bridal song and my own dirge in one. 

It opens thus :— 
A cypress-bough and a rose-wreath sweet, 
A wedding robe and a winding sheet, 
A bridal-bed and a bier. 
Thine be the kisses, maid, 
And smiling Love’s alarms ; 
And thou, pale youth, be laid 
In the grave’s cold arms. 
Each in his own charms, 
Death and Hymen both are here ; 
So up with scythe and torch, 
And to the old church porch 
While all the bells ring clear 
And rosy, rosy the bed shall bloom, 
And earthy, earthy heap up the tomb. 


His singing brings Amala from her chamber, when she is 
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aware of the tragic reality. In her distress he wins an admission 
of her having loved him, and promise if they should meet hereafter 


to be his. 


This avowal intensifies his wish for life. 


. . » L go to wait thee. 
Farewell, my bliss! She loves me with her soul 
And I might have enjoyed her, were he fallen. 
Ha! ha! and I am dying like a rat, 
And he shall drink his wine, twenty years hence 
Beside his cherished wife, and speak of me, 
With a compassionate smile! Come, madness, come, 
For death is loit’ring still. 


Adalmar now returns with Ziba, when the latter being vehemently 
adjured to restore life to Athulf, replies contemptuously— 


Let him rise. 
Why, think you that I'd deal a benefit, 
So precious to the noble as is death, 
To such a pampered darling of delight 
As he that shivers there? O, not for him, 
Blooms my dark Nightshade, nor doth Hemlock brew 
Murder for cups within her cavernous root. 
To heroes such are sacred. 


Ziba leaves them, and Athulf, finding he has not taken poison, 
springs up exultingly— 


I tell thee, hapless brother, on my soul, 
Now that I live, I will live; I alone; 
And Amala alone, shall be my love. 
There’s no more room for you, since you have chosen 
The woman and the power which I covet. 
Out of thy bridal bed, out of thy throne! 
Away to Abel’s grave. [Stabs Adalmar. 
(After a pause.) How long a time it is since I was here! 
And yet I know not whether I have slept, 
Or wandered through a dreary cavernous forest, 
Struggling with monsters. ’Tis a quiet place, 
And one inviting strangely to deep rest. 
I have forgotten something ; my whole life 
Seems to have vanished from me to this hour. 
There was a foe whom I should guard against: 
Who is he ? 

Amala (from her window). Adalmar! 

Athulf (in a low voice). Hush! hush! I come to thee. 
Let me but see if he be dead: speak gently, 
His jealous ghost still hears. 


Amala. So, it is over 
With that poor troubled heart! O, then, to-night 
Leave me alone to weep. Retires. 


[ 
Athulf. Hear’st thou, corpse, how I play thy part? Thus had he 
Pitied me in fraternal charity 


And I lain there so helpless. Precious cup, 

A few drops more of thy somniferous balm, 

To keep out spectres from my dreams to-night : 
My eyelids thirst for slumber. But what’s this 
That chills my blood and darkens so my eyes ? 
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What’s going on in my heart and in my brain, 

My bones, my life, all over me, all through me ? 
wD Ce iC Hark! 
It is God’s sentence muttered over me, 

I am unsouled, dishumanised, uncreated ; 

My passions swell and grow like brutes conceived ; 
My feet are fixing roots, and every limb 

Is billowy and gigantic, till I seem 

A wild, old, wicked mountain in the air ; 

And the abhorred conscience of this murder, 

It will grow up a lion, all alone, 

A mighty-maned, grave-mouthed prodigy, 

And lair him in my caves ; 

And yet I shall be taken for a man, 

And never be discovered till I die. 

Terrible, terrible: damned before my time 

In secret! "Tis a dread, o’erpowering phantom. 


In vivid contrast with these appalling glooms, we have in the 
next scene a gay banquet, given by Prince Adalmar to Thorwald 
and the court, and designed to mask the revolutionary movement. 
Isbrand presides as the prince’s deputy, and for awhile mystifies the 
company by the recital of a grim ballad of his own composition, 
called the “Median Supper,” and then as the clock strikes one, 
dashes down the timepiece and proclaims the revolution. At the 
same time he throws open a large window at the back of the stage, 
through which the city is seen ablaze with beacon lights, and astir 
with commotion. The rising is successful, Thorwald and his 
friends are made captive, and Isbrand is supreme. To whatever 
Isbrand says it is worth our while to listen, and from amid the din 
and excitement of the tumult may be heard some of his more 
characteristic utterances, ¢.g.— 

Why, this is right: while men are here, 
They should keep close and warm and thick together, 
Many abreast. Our middle life is broad ; 
But birth and death, the turnstiles that admit us 


On earth and off it, send us, one by one, 
A solitary walk. 


On hearing that a tower is obstinately held by the enemy— 


Hark ye, sirrah, 
Wood in its walls, lead on its roof, the tower 
_Cries, “‘ Burn me!” Go and cut away the drawbridge, 
And leave the quiet fire to himself: 
He knows his business. eit 
O! it is nothing now to be a man. 
Adam, thy soul was happy that it wore 
The first, new, mortal members. To have felt 
The joy of the first year, when the one spirit 
Kept house-warming within its fresh-built clay, 
Td be content to be as old a ghost. 
Thine was the hour to live in. Now we’re common, 
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And man is tired of being merely human ; 
And I’ll be something more: yet not by tearing 
This chrysalis of Psyche ere its hour 
Will I break through Elysium. There are sometimes 
Even here the means of being more than men. 
Siegfr. They still wait for you in their council chamber, 
And clamorously demand the keys of the treasures. ... . 
Isbr. They demand! 
A phrase politer would have pleased me better, 
The puppets, whose heart-strings I hold, and play 
Between my thumb and fingers, this way, that way ; 
Through whose masks, wrinkled o’er by age and passion, 
My voice and spirit hath spoken continually ; 
Dare now to ape free will? Well done, Prometheus 
Thow’st pitied Punch and given him a soul, 
And all his wooden peers. 

Death now rapidly completes his Jest Book, gathering into its 
final leaves all the weird and tragic elements of its composition. 
IsBRAND’s usurpation has roused the hostility of his associates, and 
his death is resolved upon at a midnight banquet he is about to give 
to them in the cathedral ruins. Here, before the arrival of the 
guests, a goblin revelry is enacted by the painted figures forming 
the Dance of Death on the cathedral walls, which come forward 
and dance and sing until warned by their sentry, who says— 


Although my old ear hath neither hammer nor drum, 

Methinks I can hear living skeletons come, 
when they return to their mural existence. On the assemblage of 
the company, Ispranp plays the host with great spirit amid toasts 
and singing, and strange talk. An attempt to poison him, by Srzc- 
FREID, is baffled by Wotrram. The funeral of Srpyiua crosses the 
stage ; and then Ispranp is stabbed by another of the conspirators. 
THORWALD, with soldiers, enters, and the duke is reinstated in power. 
The duke calls for his sons, and while waiting for them, accepts a 
proposal from Worrram that some friends of his should present 
a masque and dance; and thereupon the Dance of Death, whom 
Worrram calls “his thin light-archers,” at his bidding come forth 
and renew their mummery. In the midst of it a procession (by 
Wo rram called the anti-masque) enters, with the body of ApaLMAR 
on a bier, followed by Amaxa, who demands justice on his murderers. 


Duke. Who did this deed ? 
[Enter Athulf.] 


Wolfram. Athulf, answer thou! 
Duke {to Athulf). Answer! Thou look’st like one, unto whose soul 
A secret voice, all day and night, doth whisper, 
‘*Thou art a murderer.” Isitso? Then rather 
Speak not. Thou wear’st a dagger at thy side ; 
Avenge the murdered man, thou art his brother ; 
And never let me hear from mortal lips 
That my son was so guilty. 
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AruutF stabs himself, and Amaxa sinks, overwhelmed with misery. 
Finally, Wo.¥ram, saying to MELVERIC, 
. All is finished, which to witness 
The spirit of retribution called me hither. . 
But thee who daredst to call up into life 
And the unholy world’s unbidden sunlight, 
Out of his grave him who reposed softly, 
One of the ghosts doth summon, in like manner, 
Thee, still alive, into the world o’ th’ dead. 


[Leads the Duke off into the sepulchre. } 


So ends this singular drama,—singular in its plot, its characters, 
its accessories, and, above all, singular in the felicities and vigour of 
its composition. It may not be a suitable pillow for the head that 
would court only placid dreams, but those who turn habitually to 
poetry as “ chief nourisher in life’s feast”’ of some of their noblest 
faculties, will find such congenial aliment in the imaginative thoughts 
that crowd this little volume. 

The limits of an article have restricted the present election to a 
single work of its author, and to portions only of that work. All his 
other productions, however, are broadly marked with the same 
originality and power as Death’s Jest Book, and will not fail, as and 
when, either here or elsewhere, they find audience, to make good a 
claim to the like rescue from obscurity and oblivion. 

Tuomas F. KeEtsa.t. 
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Tue leaven of Trades Unionism is at last actively fermenting 
amongst the least intelligent class of the working men of this 
country, the agricultural labourers. The strike, which commenced 
at Wellesbourne, in Warwickshire, in the middle of February last, 
has spread through portions of several of the English counties, and 
is now the most formidable agitation that has taken place amongst 
the farm labourers since the riots which occurred in 1830, soon after 
the introduction of steam thrashing-machines. As an organization, 
it is far superior to any that has preceded it. A union was formed 
on a small scale in Essex some thirty years ago, but it met with no 
success. The strike took place just before harvest, and labourers 
from Suffolk were obtained in such numbers, that many of the men 
on strike were unable to obtain any harvest work. Since that time 
there have been occasional local agitations, as at Maidstone some 
three years ago, and at Leintwardine, in Herefordshire, in March, 
1871. But these upheavings quickly subsided, and were heard of 
no more ; the demand for higher wages being in some cases successful, 
but not always permanently so, and in others unsuccessful altogether. 
The agitation at Leintwardine, conducted by Mr. Strange, who is 
now on the committee of the National Labourers’ Union, although 
presenting features of considerable interest, excited little attention, 
and was not noticed at length by the press, with the exception 
of the agricultural and local papers, and the London Examiner. It, 
apparently, subsided quickly, and the public were left ignorant of 
its results. 

The North Herefordshire labourers, before the strike, were worse 
paid than those of Warwickshire: the former receiving, according to 
the statements of the Leintwardine men, only 9s. and 10s. per week 
when not at piece-work, and the latter getting 12s. To what extent 
the movements at Maidstone and Leintwardine helped to bring about 
the outbreak in Warwickshire it would be impossible accurately to 
determine ; but they, doubtless, caused some awakening of discontent 
among the labourers of other districts. 

It is gratifying to be able to praise the general moderation of 
language and quiet behaviour of the-men on strike. The nearest 
approach to intimidation publicly recorded occurred at Newton, in 
Suffolk, where those on strike went round the parish in a body, 
inducing men at work in the fields, not excepting those employed 
with horses, to leave their work in the middle of the day, and join 
in the strike. The absence of almost all indications of indignation 
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against the masters, excepting in the very lowest wages districts, is 
indeed very striking. The explanation may probably be found in 
the fact that the men know that their masters are by no means 
heaping up riches even at the present low rate of wages. And, 
although the rise in wages asked for in some districts is a consider- 
able sum to be demanded suddenly, and in a single advance, 
amounting to as much as fifty per cent. increase, yet, in other 
respects, there is a disposition to consider the dispute on both sides 
of the question, that speaks well for the good sense and moderation 
of those who conduct the agitation. Perhaps the best illustration of 
this sensible moderation was afforded by the offer of (I think) the 
Warwickshire Union, to the effect that if the masters would concede 
the terms demanded, and recognise the Union, they, on their part, 
would bind themselves not to strike for any further increase of wages 
at any time without first giving two months’ notice. 

The most serious charge, perhaps, that can be made against the 
labourers and their representatives, is that they have been nota little 
disingenuous in their statements as to their earnings. To use a legal 
formula—if they have stated the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
they have not stated the whole truth. It is not without deliberation 
that I prefer this serious charge, which is in effect one of suppressio 
veri—at least, in the case of the labourers themselves, for they know 
what they earn. Those of their representatives who are merely 
honorary agitators may be deceived by their statements, and thus 
ignorantly misstate their case. It appears to be the general custom 
of the men, in stating the amount of their earnings, to give the 
lowest current wages of the district, adding nothing for piece-work 
or harvest, nor for perquisites and payments in kind. In some 
instances they have even madea deduction from the ordinary weekly 
wages on account of time lost in wet weather, and even then have 
made no allusion to the far more than counter-balancing compensa- 
tion afforded by piece-work, payments in kind, firewood, cheap 
rents, potato-ground, pasturage, &c. Let us take two instances out 
of many that could be given. At the close of a large meeting of 
labourers, held at Shoreham, in Kent, the men were asked to state 
their grievances, ‘“‘ and replies were given from all sides (the report 
states) that while 12s. to 13s. was supposed to be the standard in the 
country, the wages received the year through did not average above 
10s. a week.” Having lived in the next parish to Shoreham, I was 
convinced when I read this statement that it was untrue, and was 
pleased-to see in the Chamber of Agriculture Journal a contradiction 
from Mr. Samuel Love, chairman of the Sevenoaks Board of Guar- 
dians. That gentleman gave details from six employers, to the effect 
that the men in Shoreham district earn 14s. 9d., 15s. 6d., 16s. 8d., 
and up to 20s. 3d. per week. The Parliamentary return of agri- 
cultural labourers’ earnings for the quarter ending Michaelmas, 1869, 
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states the wages in three Kentish unions to be 14s. and 15s., with 18s. for 
piece-work. In almost all parts of the country wages are higher than 
in 1869. The other instance of an incorrect statement of earnings 
is equally flagrant. At the recent conference of the representatives 
and friends of the labourers’ unions held in London, the president 
of the Huntingdonshire Agricultural Labourers’ Union represented 
the wages of adult labourers in that county to be 9s. per week. This 
statement was contradicted by the next speaker, Mr. Bottle, a large 
employer of labour in the same county, who said the men were 
earning, on an average “the year round, 16s. and 17s. per week.” 
The Parliamentary return above referred to puts the wages of 
labourers in the St. Neot’s union (the only one given) at 16s. per 
week at ordinary seasons, and the average earnings at 17s. 
Respecting the loss on account of wet weather, of which much 
has been said, it is only fair to state that many farmers employ all 
their men wet and dry, and that where it is not possible to do this, 
the horsemen, at any rate, are paid wet and dry, and work in the 
barns can generally be found for several other hands. And even on 
farms where the most time is lost on account of wet weather, extra 
earnings more than make up for the loss; so that, instead of esti- 
mating a man’s actual earnings at something less than the regular 
weekly wages, from two to three shillings should generally be added, 
in order to get at a fair average. The climate of East Essex is, 
indeed, unusually dry, and a little allowance must be made on that 
account; but here the earnings of ordinary labourers last year 
averaged from 14s. to 15s. 6d., or a shilling less when beer was 
allowed regularly—that is, from 2s. to 3s. 6d. in excess of the cur- 
rent weekly wages. Since Michaelmas last wages have advanced two 
shillings a week, and the men have 14s. and 15s. by the week ; so, 
if they earn as much extra by piece-work as they did last year, 
their earnings will be, on an average, from 16s. to 17s. 6d. per week. 
In addition to this, malt and hops, or beer, to the value of about 30s., 
is given at harvest, and beer is given for other extra work. When 
the earnings of a family come to be considered, besides the wages of 
the boys, and of the wife, if she goes out to work, the value of the 
gleanings commonly add about a shilling per week for the whole 
year to their income. The labourer’s garden is worth, at least, 
another shilling a week to him, and for this garden he may generally 
be said to pay no rent ; for in country districts the rents are nearly 
always very low for the cottages alone. Another great help is the 
firewood he obtains when fencing or stubbing, the brushings, sear- 
wood, and roots being his perquisites. When doing this work, 
although paid by his master, he is in reality working half his time 
for himself, and the value of the firewood he obtains varies from 
about sixpence to one shilling per day. These, and other advantages, 
varying in different localities, have not been fairly estimated by 
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those who have taken upon themselves to represent the labourers’ 
grievances. 

With regard to the abolition of all payments in kind now 
demanded by the representatives of the labourers, the farmers will 
gladly accede; but it is certain that the majority of the men will 
strongly object to the alteration. Hitherto, a master who in a 
district in which it is customary to supply beer, has given up the 
practice, and has paid money instead, has thereby made himself 
very unpopular with the men. Nevertheless, the proposed reform is 
greatly to be desired, and for no reason more strongly than this, that 
the present custom of supplying large quantities of beer or cider 
trains lads and men to an excessive craving for intoxicating drink. 
It will, however, be a loss that will be greatly felt by the labourer 
when, in consequence of the demand of his own representatives, he 
is called upon to give up his firewood and other perquisites. Pay- 
ments in kind are, as might be expected, most considerable in those 
counties where low wages prevail, and are frequently so valuable, 
that the current money wages by no means give a fair idea of the. 
labourer’s earnings. It is difficult to estimate, with any pretence of 
correctness, the value of these perquisites, which vary not only in 
different districts, but also in different years, and, again, with 
different men; and this inequality is one of the strongest reasons 
for their abolition, and the substitution of money payments. There 
is, however, this advantage in their favour, that they are of far 
greater value to the labourer than their cost to the farmer. 

As to the demand that the hours of labour should be limited to nine, 
it is comparatively unimportant, if horsemen and shepherds be ex- 
cepted, because the hours which the ordinary labourer actually spends 
in working scarcely, if at all, exceed nine, taking one part of the year 
with another. In spring and summer his hours of work are, nomi- 
nally, from 6 A.M. till 6 p.m., with half an hour for breakfast, and an 
hour or an hour and a half for dinner. This leaves ten and a half 
or ten hours for work: but in reality the labourer seldom works 
after 5.30, so that ten hours may fairly be stated as a summer-day’s 
work. In winter he commences work at 7 A.M., stops an indefinite 
time—generally half an hour—for “ bait,” takes an hour for dinner, 
and leaves off work as soon as it is dusk, which, in the short days, is at 
from 4.30 to 5.0 p.m. During four months of the year, then, his time 
of labour is only about eight hours and a half, and for the whole year 
the average may be estimated at nine hours and a half. But, as there 
are many hours in showery weather when the men stop work without 
having any deduction made from their pay, the farmers will lose 
nothing by conceding the demand of the men, and paying them a 
week’s wages for fifty-four hours’ work. But, with ploughmen and 
shepherds the nine hours’ system cannot work. Horses go to plough 
or carting for eight hours per day, with a quarter of an hour or 
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twenty minutes interval, and the ploughmen must be with them, to 
feed and clean them, for at least four hours more. Ploughmen 
always receive extra pay, and lose no time in wet weather; but, as 
they have very little piece-work except in harvest and hay time, they 
have some reason to complain that they are insufficiently paid in 
proportion to their hours of labour. In some counties their hours 
are unnecessarily long. In Kent, for instance, where it is customary 
to keep the horses in the stable all night, instead of turning them 
into the yards, as is usual in Essex, Suffolk, and many other counties, 
the horsemen, or, at least, some of them, are supposed to be with 
the horses from 4 a.m. till 8 p.m.'. The wonder is, that men are 
willing to be ploughmen with such hours of work. A shepherd’s 
hours are at least as long as a ploughman’s at ordinary times, while 
during the lambing season they may be said to be continuous. He 
has, however, an interest in the flock, in the shape of a premium on . 
every lamb that he rears, besides extra pay for all seasons, wet 
or dry. 

The labourers in Warwickshire demanded an advance of wages 
from 12s. to 16s., with the nine-hours system. If they succeed in 
obtaining this, their average weekly earnings will probably be at 
least 18s. in cash. The farmers offered 15s., and some men resumed 
work on these terms, while the places of others have been filled by 
the immigration of Irish labourers. The union men, I believe, still 
stand out for 16s., but many of them have emigrated either to the 
manufacturing or mining districts, or to the colonies, where higher 
wages have been offered tothem.? It must not be supposed, however, 
that if the strike becomes general throughout the country, the 
labourers will everywhere be equally fortunate. The Warwickshire 
men have received a large amount of extraneous assistance, both in 


(1) In reference to horsekeepers’ hours in Kent, a friend writes: ‘‘ When once staying 
at a farmers at C——, the men seemed to be all night with the horses, but I learned 
‘ they were only with them till 10.0 P.m., and then came again at two in the morning.’ The 
mates, however, took turns with the men.” 

(2) Since the above was written (according to the Daily News), the principal farmers in 
the Warwickshire district, in which three hundred labourers are now on strike, have 
issued the following statement of their case :—‘‘ We, the undersigned employers of the 
agricultural labourers now on strike in the parish of Cubbington and surrounding dis- 
trict, being desirous of meeting the men fairly and liberally, have offered them the 
following terms :—viz., 16s. per week from six a.m. to six p.m. per day, taking half-an- 
hour for breakfast and one hour for dinner, to the ablebodied labourers, and to leave off 
at five o’clock on Saturdays, which offer has been refused by them. A case, we think, 
should be mentioned—that of John Gillings, shepherd to Mr. Thomas L. Umbers, who 
has been offered by his employers 19s. per week all the year round, 20s. inaddition for the 
lambing season, 2s. per day extra for sheep-shearing, and £3 in addition for harvest 
work. John Gillings has a cottage and good garden, for which he pays ls. per week. 
‘Waggoners and stockmen in this district are offered 17s. and 18s. per week. Two of 
the employers named offered their men 16s. per week—to commence work at seven 
o’clock in the morning (to have their breakfasts before they come), and to have one hour 
at dinner-time, and keep on till six at night, and 4d. per hour for all overtime.” 
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shape of pecuniary contributions and in that of offers of remunerative 
employment elsewhere. But the demand for labour in the manu- 
facturing and mining districts would not by any means suffice to 
absorb all the farm labourers who can be spared from over-populated 
counties, nor is it at all to be expected that sufficient funds can be 
collected to give a free passage to the colonies to the large numbers 
who will be unable to better their condition here to a satisfactory 
extent. In several districts the farmers have conceded a small 
increase of wages. In Dorsetshire, however, where the wages were 
nominally only 9s. per week, and were stated to be only 12s. 4d. 
including piecework and other advantages, the modest demand for 
another shilling a week was, a short time back, refused. In Devon- 
shire, where the men have been on strike, they have recently 
resumed work at 12s. per week, although the arrangement was 
thought not likely to be permanent, on account of the refusal of the 
masters to employ the ringleaders of the agitation. In some districts 
of Essex, where wages were only 10s., the men offer to resume work 
at 12s. This in some cases has been granted. 

The success of the movement in Warwickshire, under the vigorous 
leadership of Mr. Arch and his coadjutors, is sufficiently shown by 
the statement made at the recent meeting at Leamington, that in 
that county alone there are now sixty-four local unions, consisting 
of 4,695 members in all. 

In considering the probability of the unions being successful 
throughout the country, the supply of labourers in the several 
districts must, of course, be taken into account. Where the supply 
is in excess of the demand, as it is throughout a large portion of the 
country, although a temporary increase of wages may be granted in 
busy seasons, a permanent success is not to be looked for until the 
surplus labour has been drafted off to districts where there is a short 
supply. In this useful work the labours of Canon Girdlestone are 
worthy of all praise, and the National Labourers’ Union have stated 
their intention of following them up by an organized and permanent 
system. The stupidity and timidity of the most ignorant of the men 
will, however, cause them much trouble. The prejudice of many 
labourers against leaving their parishes is so absurd that it will 
hardly be believed by those unacquainted with them. Last winter 
a@ man applied to a board of guardians in Essex for temporary 
relief, on account of his alleged inability to obtain employment. A 
farmer present, living in the next parish to that in which the man 
resided, stated that he had been wanting more hands for some time, 
and asked the applicant why he had not applied to him for work. The 
man replied that he thought he ought to have work found for him in 
his own parish. To give another instance : A manufacturer who was 
travelling in one of the midland counties got into conversation with a 
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lad of sixteen who was getting only 5s. per week at farm work. The 
gentleman offered the lad 10s. to come and work for him; but the 
lad declined, on the ground that he “ shouldn’t like to leave the 
parish.” 

Anything approaching to a uniform rate of wages is not to be 
expected until the supply of labour has become more equally dis- 
persed throughout the country. Even then complete uniformity is 
not to be desired, for more than one reason. Rents vary as much as 
a hundred per cent.; the prices of food and other necessaries are 
unequal; and, above all, the men in some counties are more valuable 
labourers than their fellow-workmen in other parts of the country, 
because they are a stronger and more intelligent class of men. No 
doubt the chief cause of the difference is the higher pay, and conse- 
quently better diet, which the superior class of labourers have for 
generations obtained. From this it is argued’ that it will pay the 
farmers to give an increase of wages, because, it is said, the men will 
then live better, and be capable of a better day’s work. I am not 
prepared to dispute this, provided that the advance of wages is 
gradual and accompanied by an advance of education. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that if the wages of a good labourer were 
to be suddenly given to an inferior one, the latter would receive more 
than the proportionate value of his labour. Mr. C. 8. Read, M.P., 
in an address recently delivered at a meeting of the Central Chamber 
of Agriculture, quoted the opinion of Mr. Culley, one of the Commis- 
sioners in the parliamentary inquiry into the Employment of Chil- 
dren, Young Persons, and Women in Agriculture, as given in his 
report.. Mr. Culley states that the agricultural labourer in North- 
umberland is supposed to earn 18s. per week, and contrasting that 
amount with the 12s. paid in Berkshire, he concludes that the man 
who pays most money really gets the most labour for what he pays, 
and that the amount expended for labour per acre is more in Berk- 
shire than in Northumberland. In an article contributed to Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger for March 4th, before the public had heard any- 
thing of the strike, it was stated that “farmers in the counties where 
low wages prevail say that their labour bill amounts to as much per 
acre as in the counties of Durham and Northumberland, where 18s. 
a week is commonly paid;” and the writer further on quotes the 
story of a labourer ‘‘ who was so accommodating in his disposition, 
that if he was paid 2s. a day, he gave labour to that value as near as 
he could estimate it, and if he was to receive 3s., he exerted himself 
accordingly.” 

But here it must be observed that the excess of earnings in North- 
umberland and Durham over those given in other counties is not so 
much as it appears to be from a mere statement of the current wages. 


1 Professor Fawcett, among others, has advanced this argument in a letter to the 
Daily News of March 27th, in reply to the present writer. 
é 
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In the parliamentary returns before referred to, the earnings of farm 
labourers in the several unions throughout the counties named were 
stated to be from 15s. to 18s. per week; but the remarks in the 
margin inform us that in some districts “no task-work,” in others 
“little or none,” is given; while the wages in harvest appear to be 
but little extra in some unions, and in others to be averaged in the 
return given as “weekly wages.” That wages have not materially 
increased in these northern counties since 1869 appears evident from 
some letters favourable to the labourers’ agitation which appeared 
in the Daily News for April 2nd, representing the wages of the 
men in North Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland to be from 
15s. to 18s. per week, with extra in haytime and harvest, and in some 
cases with cottages rent free (probably those occupied by ploughmen 
and other servants hired by the year). The writer of one of these 
letters, “ A North Yorkshire Landowner,” describes the labourers in 
his county as “a shrewd, athletic, cheery race, who with well-filled 
stomachs do not shrink from doing a good day’s work,” and states 
that ‘all can read and write, the only exceptions being a few 
elderly men.” It is evident from the above statements that these 
sturdy and intelligent north countrymen earn all the money they 
receive over and above that earned by their southern fellow-labourers. 
But when it is considered that in some of the northern counties little 
or no taskwork is given, and that harvest wages are not very high, 
it appears that after all the average earnings are not much higher 
than in the best paid portions of Essex, Suffolk, and Kent, where the 
weekly wages are 2s. or 3s. less, but where taskwork is more common, 
and harvest wages are very high. The writer of an agricultural 
report for North Essex in Bell’s Weekly Messenger of May 13th 
estimated the labourers’ wages on an average to be 16s. 6d. per-week. 
The same sum was given by an employer in East Essex, who further 
stated that one man with his boys received £100 per annum for 
work done on the farm. These estimates were made before the 
rise of 1s. per week, which has just been given. Twenty years ago 
the wages of farm labourers in East Essex were only 7s. and 8s. per 
week, as many men now living can testify. Wheat was then only 
about 12s. per quarter less than the present price. It is difficult to 
imagine how the men and their families could have kept alive on 
such a miserable pittance. The bare statement of the above fact is 
sufficient answer to those who allege that the wages of the labourer 
have not risen in proportion to the cost of food and other necessaries. 

A labourer’s own account of what he spends on flour alone, taken 
in connection with his actual earnings, will give some idea of how 
little the men in the lowest wages districts have to spend on anything 
beyond the bread they eat. A. is an ordinary farm labourer, with a 
wife and six children. The eldest son, aged seventeen years, gets 
9s. per week, and pays 6s. 6d. for board and lodging at home, whick 
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amount, his father says, he quite “takes out,” being a hearty eater. 
The second boy earns 3s. 6d., and a third has occasional work scaring 
rooks. In nineteen weeks, ending May 10th, A. with his second and 
third son (the latter working two-thirds of the time at 3s. per week) 
earned in money £18 15s. 3d., or 19s. 9d. per week. He and his 
family consumed in four weeks a sack of flour, costing at that time 


46s. 8d., or 11s. 8d. per week. The family receipts and expenditure 
for flour stand thus :— 


8 Geb ss a 
Earnings of A., with boys, per week . . . .... 19 9 
Paid by eldest son .. ewe a a eh, a he, ee ROE 
—l1 6 3 
Cost of flour per week 2. «© 2. . 6 © «© © ss © «© es O11 8 
Leaving for other food, clothes, clubs,&e. . . . .... O14 7 


Rent, £4, will be paid out of extra harvest earnings. Fuel, in ad- 
dition to firewood obtained gratis, costs little. Vegetables grown in 
garden. Wages are now one shilling per week higher than they were 
in May. A. will be better off every year as long as he is an able- 
bodied man, as his children grow older, and earn higher wages. It 
is obvious that he is neither distressed, nor in a position to save. He 
declares that saving is quite out of the question. Being a shrewd 
man, he, no doubt, sees that by saving, he would only be saving on 
behalf of the ratepayers. The Poor Law teaches this lesson infallibly. 
If wages rise much higher, we might surely abolish or thoroughly 
reform our demoralising Poor Law. A. might have been much worse 
off than he is. He might have had six children all too young to earn 
wages. In that case, his flour bill would have been less in amount, 
but the margin for other expenses would still have been small indeed. 
Charities, no doubt, greatly alleviate the condition of more distressed 
labourers ; but we hope to see charities, like the Poor Law, to a great 
extent superseded. 

In comparing the relative conditions of town and rural labourers, 
there are several advantages possessed by the latter as compensations 
for a lower rate of wages, such as :— 

1. Lower rent, and (generally) no rates or direct taxes. 

, 2 Garden, and in some districts potato-ground or pasturage. 

3. Fuel (except the small quantity of coal used) free. 

4. More healthful work, and generally shorter hours. 

5. The earlier age at which children add to the family income ; 
an advantage which will not be entirely abolished by compulsory 
education. In provincial towns, labourers not engaged in manufac- 
tures frequently earn less than farm-labourers in the same district ; 
and, at the same time, have twice as much rent to pay. A country 


labourer earning 15s. a week, is better off than one in London, or any 
large town, who gets £1. 
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Can the farmers afford to pay higher wages? Most of them say 
they cannot ; and it is commonly admitted that the profits on capital 
invested in agriculture are small. But, instead of saying that the 
farmer cannot afford to pay a higher rate of wages, it is more correct 
to say that he cannot afford to increase his expenditure on labour. 
He may pay higher wages, and employ fewer men, either economising 
his hand labour by an increased employment of machinery, or he may 
lay some of his land down to grass—a very undesirable proceeding in 
good corn-producing districts. Or, according to the theory that 
higher wages will ensure more work from a man in a given time, he 
may get an undiminished quantity of work done by a diminished 
number of labourers. To what extent the theory of more pay, more 
work, is true, is only a matter for conjecture. This, at least, must be 
admitted, that a sudden rise of wages will not at once transform an 
indolent or clumsy man into an industrious or skilful workman. 
Masters, no doubt, will look after their men more strictly than at 
present, when wages are considerably advanced, and many hours that 
are now lost will be saved. It is also to be urged, that if the mén 
spend their increased earnings in good food, and not on more drink, 
they will be able, if not willing, to do a better day’s work. On the 
other hand, there can be no doubt that the value of labour tends to 
increase, as civilisation advances, so that less and less work will pro- 
bably be done for a given amount of wages. Improved machinery 
may, to a greater or less extent, make up for this, by enabling the 
farmer to do with fewer labourers. When the rapidly advancing 
application of steam to the cultivation of land shall have become 
general, an enormous amount of hand labour wili be superseded, and 
the amount of wages will then be a less important consideration than 
it is now. Even with present advantages, if the farmer could do as 
the manufacturer or builder does, employ men just when he wants 
them, and discharge them when he has no remunerative employment 
for them, he could afford to pay higher wages. But he is in this ex- 
ceptional position, that for a considerable portion of the year he is 
employing more men than he requires, either for the sake of having 
hands ready for busy seasons, or because he has too much kindly 
feeling to pay them off when work is scarce. A large advance in the 
rate of wages will oblige him to discontinue this system to a great 
extent, and to reduce the number of his regular hands to a minimum, 
trusting to the offer of tempting.wages in haytime and harvest to at- 
tract labourers from the towns—and greatly assisted, perhaps, by the 
as yet slightly attempted application of machinery to such work as 
loading and stacking hay and corn. If such expedients as these 
should be wanting, or found to fail, a different system of husbandry, 
of which a prominent feature would be the laying down of arable land 
to grass, would have to be practised—a contingency strongly to be 
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deprecated. These remarks are, of course, based upon the supposition 
that farmers cannot afford to increase their wages fund. If any object 
that an increase of even the present employment of hand labour 
would be remunerative, it will be replied that such a statement is 
very doubtful, and that at any rate, increased expenditure in manures 
and machinery would pay a great deal better. Hand labour on a 
farm does not pay beyond a certain limit, because it is only at certain 
seasons that extra work is required, while at other times the labourers 
are not earning for their employers the wages they receive. The 
labourers themselves point to a general reduction of rents as the 
means by which farmers may pay higher wages, without diminishing 
the number of their men. Such reduction is, however, highly im- 
probable, although the rapid rise of rents that for some time has 
been going on will, in all probability, be checked by the rise of 
wages. A reduction of rents is not likely to take place unless after 
some severe crisis in the agricultural interest, which may occur 
if the labourers are immoderate in their demands, and have the power 
to enforce them. 

If the considerations above advanced are sound, it follows that any 
large increase in the rate of wages will undoubtedly throw large 
numbers of labourers out of employment in those districts where the 
supply is at present sufficient or excessive, as it is throughout the 
larger portion of the country. Emigration will, no doubt for a time, 
remove surplus labour ; but, as wages rise, the inducement to emigrate 
will become weaker and weaker. This impediment, together with 
the rapid increase of population, will probably keep the labour supply 
always on the verge of redundancy. It is also to be noticed, that the 
present extraordinarily prosperous state of our manufactures and 
other commerce, causes an unusual demand for labour. A commercial 
crisis, or even a temporary depression of trade, may at any time throw 
the labourers who have gone into the towns back into the country 
districts. The gross ignorance of the majority of the labourers, too, will, 
for a long time, be a great hindrance to a more equal distribution of 
labour throughout the country and in the colonies. There seems 
then to be but slight probability that the advance of wages obtained 
by the existing agitation, at a busy season of the year, when manu- 
factures and commerce are unusually prosperous, will be maintained 
under less favourable conditions, especially in the winter season. 
Unions will be powerless against such possible contingencies as are 
above referred to. Not until the labourers have become better educated, 
and thus better able to act with prudence and foresight in regulating 
the supply of labour to the demand, either by some restraints upon 
the too rapid increase of population, or by the more painful system 
of expatriation carried out by a methodical organization, can they per- 
manently secure such an increase of wages as is desirable for them. 
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To education the labourers should undoubtedly look as the chief 
elevation of their successors, if not of themselves; and now that 
wages are generally advanced, they have the less excuse for neglecting 
the education of their children. But it must not be left to the 
labourer’s individual caprice, whether he will educate his child, or 
bring him up in ignorance as gross as his own. Advanced wages 
will have removed the only valid objection to compulsory education. 
The age up to which children should be compelled to attend school 
must, for the present, be regulated in proportion to the wages which 
their parents receive. Even the worst paid would lose little by 
keeping their children at school till they are ten years old, while the 
men who get higher wages can afford to give another year or two. 
The withdrawal of all boys below a given age from work in any dis- 
trict, would undoubtedly cause a rise in the rate of pay to older boys, 
and perhaps to women ; and although, in spite of this, there will be 
cases in which the household comforts will be diminished by keeping 
the children at school, the sacrifice, however unpleasant, will be trivial 
in proportion to the important end to be gained by it. At the recent 
Congress of Representatives of Labourers’ Unions in Leamington, one 
of the trustees of the National Union, Mr. Jesse Collins, read a paper 
on education, as a means of ameliorating the condition of farm 
labourers, in the course of which he urged them to vote for com- 
pulsory education. 

Some of the leaders of the agitation are anxious to introduce the 
system of peasant proprietorship into this country. Others, with 
greater wisdom, I think, turn their attention to co-operative agricul- 
ture. Into the advantages and disadvantages of peasant proprietor- 
ship there is no space in this paper to enter in detail. Whatever 
social advantages might result from its adoption, there can be little 
doubt that, economically considered, it would be a retrogression. 
The system, as it existed in Belgium, was in the year 1870 carefully 
investigated by Dr. Voelcker and Mr. Jenkins, F'.G.S., at the request 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. These gentlemen, thoroughly 
well qualified to judge the merits and demerits of the system, gave 
a decidedly unfavourable report, which was published in the Society’s 
Journal, vol. vi., part i., and which those who advocate the adoption 
of the system here may study with advantage. A similar investiga- 
tion was made by Mr. J. Howard, M.P., with a like result. Mr. 
Howard’s record of, and remarks upon, what he saw in his travels 
in Belgium, were published in the form of a pamphlet. 

Co-operative farming, on the other hand, although it has only 
been tested in two instances among us, I believe—namely, at Assing- 
ton in Suffolk, and at Ralahine in Ireland—is a system economically 
sound, and of far better promise to the labourer than the small-farm 
system. Farm labourers have, however, to learn to get a chance of 
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saving habits, before they will be able to avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of co-operation. Hitherto they have had small opportunity of 
saving, especially as it has been the usual custom with them to marry 
as soon as ever they obtained man’s pay. Too many of them have 
accustomed themselves to spend all their spare money at the public- 
house; and this fact is referred to by some as a proof that it will be 
useless to pay them more, until they have learned to spend what 
they obtain more wisely. Opportunities for investing in co-operative 
farms, however, would afford a stronger inducement to save than 
any considerable proportion of the labourers have ever yet had 
offered to them. The initiation of experiments in this direction by 
the men of wealth and rank who, in a somewhat novel way, have 
come forward to lead the labourers in their present agitation, would 
give evidence of something better than mere wordy sympathy. 

Those farmers are not wise who deny the right of the men to com- 
bine as they have done for the purpose of obtaining higher wages. 
Nor should they wonder that the sympathies of the public are on 
the side of the labourers. When the question is one in which the 
welfare of ten labourers is set against that of one farmer, few dis- 
interested persons will be found to side with the one against the 
many, as long as the latter are not unreasonable in their demands. 
The settlement of the rate of wages has hitherto been almost entirely 
in the hands of the masters, who have been accustomed to raise or 
lower it in proximate proportion to the price of flour. The masters 
have an equal power to combine to resist unfair demands on the part of 
the men. If at this busy season of the year, and in the still busier 
time approaching, the men are extortionate, and force their masters to 
yield to extravagant demands, they will certainly be punished in 
winter, when farmers can without disadvantage do with very few 
labourers indeed. A gradual advance of wages will be far more 
likely to be durable than a sudden rise. It is strongly to be hoped that 
all differences will be set at rest before harvest. No amount of money 
that could be collected by the unions would be sufficient to compen- 
sate any large number of men for the loss of their harvest earnings. 
The amount of harvest wages demanded by the National Union— 
namely, 30s. per week—is already commonly paid in many counties, 
and with the addition in some of beer, cider, or malt and hops, to the 
value of from 6s. to 7s. 6d. per week. The recognised leaders of the 
Union, with one or two exceptions, appear to be disposed to act 
reasonably and with moderation, due allowance being made for the 
natural fervour of a strong excitement. There is therefore ground 
for hope that the existing rupture between labourers and employers 
will: before long be settled by mutual concessions. 

Witiiam Epwin Bear. 














THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 
CuarTrerR XLIX. 


BUNFIT AND GAGER. 


As soon as the words were out of Mrs. Carbuncle’s mouth,—those 
ill-natured words in which she expressed her assent to Mr. Bunfit’s 
proposition that a search should be made after the diamonds among 
all the possessions of Lady Eustace which were now lodged in her 
own house,—poor Lizzie’s courage deserted her entirely She had 
been very courageous; for, though her powers of endurance had 
sometimes nearly deserted her, though her heart had often failed 
her, still she had gone on and had endured and been silent. To 
endure and to be silent in her position did require great courage. 
She was all alone in her misery, and could see no way out of it. The 
diamonds were heavy as a load of Iead within her bosom. And yet 
she had persevered. Now, as she heard Mrs. Carbuncle’s words, her 
courage failed her. There came some obstruction in her throat, so that 
she could not speak. She felt as though her heart were breaking. 
She put out both her hands and could not draw them back again. She 
knew that she was betraying herself by her weakness. She could 
just hear the man explaining that the search was merely a thing of 
ceremony,—just to satisfy everybody that there was no mistake;—and 
then she fainted. So far, Barrington Erle was correct in the 
information given by him to Lady Glencora. She pressed one hand 
against her heart, gasped for breath, and then fell back upon the 
sofa. Perhaps she could have done nothing better. Had the faint- 
ing been counterfeit, the measure would have shown ability. But 
the fainting was altogether true. Mrs. Carbuncle first, and then 
Mr. Bunfit, hurried from their seats to help her. To neither of 
them did it occur for a moment that the fit was false. 

“The whole thing has been too much for her,” said Mrs. 
Carbuncle severely, ringing the bell at the same time for further 
aid. 

‘No doubt,—mum ; no doubt. We has to see a deal of this sort 
of thing. Just a little air if you please, mum,—and as much water 
as *d go to christen a babby. That’s always best, mum.” 

“Tf you'll have the kindness to stand on one side,” said Mrs. 
Carbuncle, as she stretched Lizzie on the sofa. 

“Certainly, mum,” said Bunfit, standing erect by the wall, but 
not showing the slightest disposition to leave the room. 

“You had better go,” said Mrs. Carbuncle,—loudly and very 
severely. 
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“Tl just stay and see her come to, mum. I won’t do her a 
morsel of harm, mum. Sometimes they faints at the very fust sight 
of such as we; but we has to bear it. <A little more air, if you could, 
mum ;—and just dash the water on in drops like. They feels a 
drop more than they would a bucketful,—and then when they comes 
to they hasn’t to change theirselves.” 

Bunfit’s advice, founded on much experience, was good, and Lizzie 
gradually came to herself and opened her eyes. She immediately 
clutched at her breast, feeling for her key. She found it unmoved, 
but before her finger had recognised the touch, her quick mind had 
told her how wrong the movement had been. It had been lost 
upon Mrs. Carbuncle, but not on Mr. Bunfit. He did not at once 
think that she had the diamonds in her desk; but he felt almost 
sure that there was something in her possession,—probably some 
document,—which, if found, would place him on the track of the 
diamonds. But he could not compel a search. ‘Your ladyship ‘Il 
soon be better,” said Bunfit graciously. Lizzie endeavoured to 
smile as she expressed her assent to this proposition. “As I was a 
saying to the elder lady———” 

“Saying to who, sir?” exclaimed Mrs. Carbuncle, rising up in 
wrath. ‘“ Elder, indeed! ” 

“As I was a venturing to explain, these fits of fainting come 
often in our way. Thieves, mum,—that is, the regulars,—don’t 
mind us a bit, and the women is more hardeneder than the men; 
but when we has to speak to a lady, it is so often that she goes off 
like that! I’ve known ’em do it just at being looked at.” 

“Don’t you think, sir, that you’d better leave us now?” said 
Mrs. Carbuncle. 


“Indeed you had,” said Lizzie. “I am fit for nothing just at 
present.” 

“We won’t disturb your ladyship the least in life,” said Mr. 
Bunfit, “if you’ll only just let us have your keys. Your servant 
can be with us, and we won’t move one tittle of anything.” But 
Lizzie, though she was still suffering that ineffable sickness which 
always accompanies and follows a real fainting-fit, would not 
surrender her keys. Already had an excuse for not doing so 
occurred to her. But for a while she seemed to hesitate. 
“T don’t demand it, Lady Eustace,” said Mr. Bunfit, “but if 
you'll allow me to say so, I do think it will look better for your 
ladyship.”’ 

“T can take no step without consulting my cousin, Mr. Grey- 
stock,” said Lizzie; and having thought of this she adhered to it. 
The detective supplied her with many reasons for giving up her 
keys, alleging that it would do no harm, and that her refusal would 
create infinite suspicions. But Lizzie had formed her answer and 
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stuck to it. She always consulted her cousin, and always acted 
upon his advice. He had already cautioned her not to take any 
steps without his sanction. She would do nothing till he consented. 
If Mr. Bunfit would see Mr. Greystock, and if Mr. Greystock would 
come to her and tell her to submit,—she would submit. Ill as she 
was, she could be obstinate, and Bunfit left the house without having 
been able to finger that key which he felt sure that Lady Eustace 
carried somewhere on her person. 

As he walked back to his own quarters in Scotland Yard, 
Bunfit was by ne means dissatisfied with his morning’s work. He 
had not expected to find anything with Lady Eustace, and, when 
she fainted, had not hoped to be allowed to search. But he was now 
sure that her ladyship was possessed, at any rate, of some guilty 
knowledge. Bunfit was one of those who, almost from the first, 
had believed that the box was empty when taken out of the hotel. 
“Stones like them must turn up more or less,” was Bunfit’s great 
argument. That the police should already have found the stones 
themselves was not perhaps probable; but had any ordinary thieves 
had them in their hands, they could not have been passed on with- 
out leaving a trace behind them. It was his opinion that the box 
had been opened and the door cut by the instrumentality and con- 
currence of Lord George de Bruce Carruthers—with the assistance 
of some one well-skilled mechanical thief. Nothing could be made 
out of the tall footman ;— indeed, the tall footman had already been 
set at liberty, although he was known to have evil associates, and 
the tall footman was now loud in demanding compensation for the 
injury done to him. Many believed that the tall footman had been 
concerned in the matter,—many, that is, among the experienced 
craftsmen of the police force. Bunfit thought otherwise. Bunfit 
believed that the diamonds were now either in the possession of 
Lord George or of Harter and Benjamin, that they had been handed 
over to Lord George to save them from Messrs. Camperdown and 
the lawsuit, and that Lord George and the lady were lovers. The 
lady’s conduct at their last interview, her fit of fainting, and her 
clutching for the key, all confirmed Bunfit in his opinion. But un- 
fortunately for Bunfit he was almost alone in his opinion. There 
were men in the force,—high in their profession as detectives—who 
avowed that certainly two very experienced and well-known thieves 
had been concerned in the business. That a certain Mr. Smiler had 
been there,—a gentleman for whom the whole police of London 
entertained a feeling which approached to veneration, and that most 
diminutive of full-grown thieves, Billy Cann,—most diminutive but 
at the same time most expert,—was not doubted by some minds 
which were apt to doubt till conviction had become certainty. The 
traveller who had left the Scotch train at Dumfries had been a very 
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small man, and it was a known fact that Mr. Smiler had left London 
by train, from the Euston Square station, on the day before that on 
which Lizzie and her party had reached Carlisle. If it were so, if 
Mr. Smiler and Billy Cann had both been at work at the hotel, then, 
—so argued they who opposed the Bunfit theory,—it was hardly 
conceivable that the robbery should have been arranged by Lord 
George. According to the Bunfit theory, the only thing needed by 
the conspirators had been that the diamonds should be handed over 
by Lady Eustace to Lord George in such a way as to escape suspicion 
that such transfer had been made. This might have been done 
with very little trouble,—by simply leaving the box empty, with 
the key in it. The door of the bedroom had been opened by skilful 
professional men, and the box had been forced by the use of tools 
which none but professional gentlemen would possess. Was it 
probable that Lord George would have committed himself with such 
men, and incurred the very heavy expense of paying for their services, 
when he was,—according to the Bunfit theory,—able to get at the 
diamonds without any such trouble, danger, and expenditure ? 
There was a young detective in the force, very clever,—almost too 
clever, and certainly a little too fast,—Gager by name, who declared 
that the Bunfit theory, ‘“warn’t on the cards,” According to Gager’s 
information, Smiler was at this moment a broken-hearted man,— 
ranging between mad indignation and suicidal despondency, because 
he had been treated with treachery in some direction. Mr. Gager 
was as fully convinced as Bunfit that the diamonds had not been in 
the box. There was bitter, raging, heart-breaking disappointment 
about the diamonds in more quarters than one. That there had been 
a double robbery Gager was quite sure;—or rather a robbery in 
which two sets of thieves had been concerned, and in which one set 
had been duped by the other set. In this affair Mr. Smiler and poor 
little Billy Cann had been the dupes. So far Gager’s mind had 
arrived at certainty. But then how had they been duped, and who 
had duped them? And who had employed them? Such a robbery 
would hardly have been arranged or executed except on commission. 
Even Mr. Smiler would not have burthened himself with such 
diamonds without knowing what to do with them, and what he 
should get for them. That they were intended ultimately for the 
hands of Messrs. Harter and Benjamin, Gager almost believed. 
And Gager was inclined to think that Messrs. Harter and Benjamin, 
—or rather Mr. Benjamin, for Mr. Harter himself was almost too 
old for work requiring so very great mental activity, that Mr. 
Benjamin, fearing the honesty of his executive officer Mr. Smiler, 
had been splendidly treacherous to his subordinate. Gager had not 
quite completed his theory; but he was very firm on one great 
point,—that the thieves at Carlisle had been genuine thieves, 
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thinking that they were stealing the diamonds, and finding their 
mistake out when the box had been opened by them under the bridge. 
“Who have ’em, then?” asked Bunfit of his younger brother, in a 
disparaging whisper. 

“ Well; yes; who ’ave "em? It’s easy to say, who ’ave ’em? 
Suppose ’e ’ave ’em.” The “he” alluded to by Gager was Lord 
George de Bruce Carruthers. “But, laws, Bunfit, they’re gone-— 
weeks ago. You know that, Bunfit.” This had occurred before the 
intended search among poor Lizzie’s boxes, but Bunfit’s theory had 
not been shaken. Bunfit could see all round his own theory. It 
was a whole, and the motives as well as the operations of the persons 
concerned were explained by it. But the Gager theory only went to 
show what had not been done, and offered no explanation of the 
accomplished scheme. Then Bunfit went a little further in his 
theory, not disdaining to accept something from Gager. Perhaps 
Lord George had engaged these men, and had afterwards found it 
practicable to get the diamonds without their assistance. On one 
great point all concerned in the inquiry were in unison,—that the 
diamonds had not been in the box when it was carried out of the 
bedroom at Carlisle. The great point of difference consisted in this, 
that whereas Gager was sure that the robbery when committed had 
been genuine, Bunfit was of opinion that the box had been first 
opened, and then taken out of the hotel in order that the police 
might be put on a wrong track. 

The matter was becoming very important. Two or three of the 
leading newspapers had first hinted at and then openly condemned 
the incompetence and slowness of the police. Such censure, as we all 
know, is very common, and in nine cases out of ten it is unjust. 
They who write it probably know but little of the circumstances ;— 
and, in speaking of a failure here and a failure there, make no reference 
to the numerous successes, which are so customary as to partake of 
the nature of routine. It is the same in regard to all public 
matters ;—army matters, navy matters, poor-law matters, and post 
office matters. Day after day, and almost every day, one meets 
censure which is felt to be unjust ;—but the general result of all this 
injustice is increased efficiency. The coach does go the faster 
because of the whip in the coachman’s hand, though the horses 
driven may never have deserved the thong. In this matter of the 
Eustace diamonds the police had been very active; but they had 
been unsuccessful, and had consequently been abused. The robbery 
was now more than three weeks old. Property to the amount of ten 
thousand pounds had been abstracted, and as yet the police had not 
even formed an assured opinion on the subject! Had the same thing 
occurred in New York or Paris every diamond would by this time 
have been traced. Such were the assertions made, and the police 
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were instigated to new exertions. Bunfit would have jeopardised his 
right hand, and Gager his life, to get at the secret. Even Major 
Mackintosh was anxious. 

The facts of the claim made by Mr. Camperdown, and of the bill 
which had been filed in Chancery for the recovery of the diamonds, 
were of course widely known, and added much to the general interest 
and complexity. It was averred that Mr. Camperdown’s determina- 
tion to get the diamonds had been very energetic, and Lady Eustace’s 
determination to keep them equally so. "Wonderful stories were told 
of Lizzie’s courage, energy, and resolution. There was hardly a 
lawyer of repute but took up the question, and had an opinion as to 
Lizzie’s right to the necklace. The Attorney and Solicitor-General 
were dead against her, asserting that the diamonds certainly did not 
pass to her under the will, and could not have become hers by gift. 
But they were members of a liberal government, and of course anti- 
Lizzieite. Gentlemen who were equal to them in learning, who had 
held offices equally high, were distinctly of a different opinion. Lady 
Eustace might probably claim the jewels as paraphernalia properly 
appertaining to her rank ;—in which claim the bestowal of them by 
her husband would no doubt assist her. And to these gentlemen,— 
who were Lizzicites, and of course conservatives in politics,—it was 
by no means clear that the diamonds did not pass to her by will. If 
it could be shown that the diamonds had been lately kept in Scot- 
land, the ex-Attorney General thought that they would so pass. All 
which questions, now that the jewels had been lost, were discussed 
openly, and added greatly to the anxiety of the police. Both 
Lizzieites and anti-Lizzieites were disposed to think that Lizzie was 
very clever. 

Frank Greystock in these days took up his cousin’s part altogether 
in good faith. He entertained not the slightest suspicion that she 
was deceiving him in regard to the diamonds. That the robbery had 
been a bona-fide robbery, and that Lizzie had lost her treasure, was 
to him beyond doubt. He had gradually convinced himself that Mr. 
Camperdown was wrong in his claim, and was strongly of opinion 
that Lord Fawn had disgraced himself by his conduct to the lady. 
When he now heard, as he did hear, that some undefined suspicion 
was attached to his cousin,—and when he heard also, as unfortu- 
nately he did hear,—that Lord Fawn had encouraged that suspicion, 
he was very irate, and said grievous things of Lord Fawn. It 
seemed to him to be the extremity of cruelty that suspicion should be 
attached to his cousin because she had been robbed of her jewels. 
He was among those who were most severe in their denunciation of 
the police,—and was the more so, because he had heard it asserted 
that the necklace had not in truth been stolen. He busied himself 
very much in the matter, and even interrogated John Eustace as to 
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his intentions. ‘“ My dear fellow,” said Eustace, “if you hated those 
diamonds as much as I do, you would never mention them again.” 
Greystock declared that this expression of aversion to the subject 
might be all very well for Mr. Eustace, but that he found himself 
bound to defend his cousin. ‘ You cannot defend her against me,” 
said Eustace, “for I do not attack her. I have never said a word 
against her. I went down to Portray when she asked me. As far as 
I am concerned she is perfectly welcome to wear the necklace, if she 
can get it back again. I will not make or meddle in the matter one 
way or the other.” Frank, after that, went to Mr. Camperdown, but 
he could get no satisfaction from the attorney. Mr. Camperdown 
would only say that he had a duty to do, and that he must do it. On 
the matter of the robbery he refused to give an opinion. That was 
in the hands of the police. Should the diamonds be recovered, he 
would, of course, claim them on behalf of the estate. In his opinion, 
whether the diamonds were recovered or not, Lady Eustace was 
responsible to the estate for their value. In opposition, first to the 
entreaties, and then to the demands of her late husband’s family, she 
had insisted on absurdly carrying about with her an enormous 
amount of property which did not belong to her. Mr. Camperdown 
opined that she must pay for the lost diamonds out of her jointure. 
Frank, in a huff, declared that, as far as he could see, the diamonds 
belonged to his cousin;—in answer to which Mr. Camperdown 
suggested that the question was one for the decision of the Vice- 
Chancellor. Frank Greystock found that he could do nothing with 
Mr. Camperdown, and felt that he could wreak his vengeance only on 
Lord Fawn. 

Bunfit, when he returned from Mrs. Carbuncle’s house to Scotland 
Yard, had an interview with Major Mackintosh. ‘“ Well, Bunfit, 
have you seen the lady?” 

“ Yes,—I did see her, sir.” 

« And what came of it?” 

“She fainted away, sir—just as they always do.” 

‘“‘ There was no search, I suppose ?” 

“No, sir ;—no search. She wouldn’t have it, unless her cousin, 
Mr. Greystock, permitted.” 

“T didn’t think she would.” 

“ Nor yet didn’t I, sir. But I'll tell you what it is, major. She 
knows all about it.” 

“You think she does, Bunfit ?” 

“She does, sir; and she’s got something locked up somewhere in 
that house as ’d elucidate the whole of this aggravating mystery, if 
only we could get at it. Major, : 

“ Well, Bunfit ?” 
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“JT ain’t noways sure as she ain’t got them very diamonds them- 
selves locked up, or, perhaps, tied round her person.” 

“‘ Neither am I sure that she has not,” said the major. 

“The robbery at Carlisle was no robbery,” continued Bunfit. “It 
was a got-up plant, and about the best as I ever knowed. It’s my 
mind that it was a got-up plant between her ladyship and his lord- 
ship ; and either the one or the other is just keeping the diamonds 
till it’s safe to take ’em into the market.” 


CuHapter L. 
IN HERTFORD STREET. 


Durine all this time Lucinda Roanoke was engaged to marry Sir 
Griffin Tewett, and the lover was an occasional visitor in Hertford 
Street. Mrs. Carbuncle was as anxious as ever that the marriage 
should be celebrated on the appointed day, and though there had 
been repeated quarrels, nothing had as yet taken place to make her 
despond. Sir Griffin would make some offensive speech; Lucinda 
would tell him that she had no desire ever to see him again; and 
then the baronet, usually under the instigation of Lord George, 
would make some awkward apology. Mrs. Carbuncle,—whose life 
at this period was not a pleasant one,—would behave on such occa- 
sions with great patience, and sometimes with great courage. Lizzie, 
who in her present emergency could not bear the idea of losing the 
assistance of any friend, was soft and graceful, and even gracious, to 
the bear. The bear himself certainly seemed to desire the marriage, 
though he would so often give offence which made any prospect of a 
marriage almost impossible. But with Sir Griffin, when the prize 
seemed to be lost, it again became valuable. He would talk about 
his passionate love to Mrs. Carbuncle, and to Lizzie,—and then, 
when things had been made straight for him, he would insult them, 
and neglect Lucinda. To Lucinda herself, however, he would rarely 
dare to say such words as he used daily to the other two ladies in the 
house. What could have been the man’s own idea of his future 
married life, how can any reader be made to understand, or any 
writer adequately describe! He must have known that the woman 
despised him, and hated him. In the very bottom of his heart he 
feared her. He had no idea of other pleasure from her society than 
what might arise to him from the pride of having married a beautiful 
woman. Had she shown the slightest fondness for him, the slightest 
fear that she might lose him, the slightest feeling that she had won 
a valuable prize in getting him, he would have scorned her, and 
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jilted her without the slightest remorse. But the scorn came from 
her, and it beat him down. ‘ Yes;—you hate me, and would fain 
be rid of me; but you have said that you will be my wife, and you 
cannot now escape me.” Sir Griffin did not exactly speak such 
words as these, but he acted them. Lucinda would bear his 
presence,—sitting apart from him, silent, imperious, but very 
beautiful. People said that she became more handsome from day to 
day, and she did so, in spite of her agony. Hers was a face which 
could stand such condition of the heart without fading or sinking 
under it. She did not weep, or lose her colour, or become thin. The 
pretty softness of a girl,—delicate feminine weakness, or laughing 
eyes and pouting lips, no one expected from her. Sir Griffin, in the 
early days of their acquaintance, had found her to be a woman with 
a character for beauty,—-and she was now more beautiful than ever. 
He probably thought that he loved her; but, at any rate, he was 
determined that he would marry her. 

He had expressed himself more than once as very angry about this 
affair of the jewels. He had told Mrs. Carbuncle that her inmate, - 
Lady Eustace, was suspected by the police, and that it might be well 
that Lady Eustace should be,—be made to go, in fact. But it did 
not suit Mrs. Carbuncle that Lady Eustace should be made to go ;— 
nor did it suit Lord George de Bruce Carruthers. Lord George, at 
Mrs. Carbuncle’s instance, had snubbed Sir Griffin more than once, 
and then it came to pass that he was snubbed yet again more vio- 
lently than before. He was at the house in Hertford Street on the 
day of Mr. Bunfit’s visit, some hours after Mr. Bunfit was gone, 
when Lizzie was still lying on her bed up-stairs, nearly beaten by 
the great danger which had oppressed her. He was told of Mr. 
Bunfit’s visit, and then again said that he thought that the continued 
residence of Lady Eustace beneath that roof was a misfortune. 
“Would you wish us to turn her out because her necklace has been 
stolen ?” asked Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“People say very queer things,” said Sir Griffin. 

“So they do, Sir Griffin,” continued Mrs. Carbuncle. “They say 
such queer things that I can hardly understand that they should be 
allowed to say them. I am told that the police absolutely suggest 
that Lord George stole the diamonds.” 

“ That’s nonsense.” 

“No doubt, Sir Griffin. And so is the other nonsense. Do you 
mean to tell us that you believe that Lady Eustace stole her own 
diamonds ?” 

“T don’t see the use of having her here. Situated as I am, I have 
a right to object to it.” 

“Situated as you are, Sir Griffin !” said Lucinda. 
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“ Well ;—-yes, of course; if we are to be married, I cannot but 
think a good deal of the persons you stay with.” 

“You were very glad to stay yourself with Lady Eustace at Por- 
tray,” said Lucinda. 

“T went there to follow you,” said Sir Griffin gallantly. 

“TJ wish with all my heart you had stayed away,” said Lucinda. 
At that moment Lord George was shown into the room, and Miss 
Roanoke continued speaking, determined that Lord George should 
know how the bear was conducting himself. “Sir Griffin is saying 
that my aunt ought to turn Lady Eustace out of the house.” 

“ Not quite that,” said Sir Griffin with an attempt at laughter. 

“ Quite that,” said Lucinda. ‘I don’t suppose that he suspects 
poor Lady Eustace, but he thinks that my aunt’s friend should be 
like Czesar’s wife, above the suspicion of others.” 

“ Tf you would mind your own business, Tewett, said Lord George, 
“it would be a deal better for us all. I wonder Mrs. Carbuncle does 
not turn you out of the room for making such a proposition here. If 
it were my room, I would.” 

“T suppose I can say what I please to Mrs. Carbuncle? Miss 
Roanoke is not going to be your wife.” 

“Tt is my belief that Miss Roanoke will be nobody’s wife,—at 
any rate, for the present,” said that young lady ;—upon which Sir 
Griffin left the room, muttering some words which might have been, 
perhaps, intended for an adieu. Immediately after this, Lizzie came 
in, moving slowly, but without a sound, like a ghost, with pale 
cheeks, and dishevelled hair, and that weary, worn look of illness 
which was become customary with her. She greeted Lord George 
with a faint attempt at a smile, and seated herself in a corner of a 
sofa. She asked whether he had been told the story of the proposed 
search, and then bade her friend Mrs. Carbuncle describe the scene. 

“Tf it goes on like this it will kill me,” said Lizzie. 

“They are treating me in precisely the same way,” said Lord 
George. 

« But think of your strength and of my weakness, Lord George.” 

« By heavens, I don’t know!” said Lord George. ‘In this matter 
your weakness is stronger than any strength of mine. I never was 
so cut upin my life. It was a good joke when we talked of the 
suspicions of that fellow at Carlisle as we came up by the railway,— 
but it is no joke now. I’ve had men with me, almost asking to 
search among my things.” 

“They have quite asked me!” said Lizzie piteously. 

“You;—yes. But there’s some reason in that. These infernal 
diamonds did belong to you, or, at any rate, you had them. You 
are the last person known to have seen them. Even if you had them 
still, you'd only have what you call your own.” Lizzie looked at 
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him with all her eyes and listened to him with all her cars. “ But 
what the mischief can I have had to do with them ?” 

“It’s very hard upon you,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“Unless I stole them,” continued Lord George. 

“Which is so absurd, you know,” said Lizzie. 

“That a pig-headed provincial fool should have taken me for a 
midnight thief, did not disturb me much. I don’t think I am very 
easily annoyed by what other people think of me. But these fellows, 
I suppose, were sent here by the head of the metropolitan police ; 
and everybody knows that they have been sent. Because I was civil 
enough to you women to look after you coming up to town, and 
because one of you was careless enough to lose her jewels, I—I am 
to be talked about all over London as the man who took them!” 
This was not spoken with much courtesy to the ladies present. Lord 
George had dropped that customary chivalry of manner which, in 
ordinary life, makes it to be quite out of the question that a man 
shall be uncivil to a woman. He had escaped from conventional 
usage into rough, truthful speech, under stress from the extremity’ 
of the hardship to which he had betn subjected. And the women 
understood it and appreciated it, and liked it rather than otherwise. 
To Lizzie it seemed fitting that a Corsair so cireumstanced should be 
as uncivil as he pleased; and Mrs. Carbuncle had long been accus- 
tomed to her friend’s moods. 

“ They can’t really think it,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“Somebody thinks it. I am told that your particular friend, Lord 
Fawn,”—this he said, specially addressing Lizzie,—“ has expressed 
a strong opinion that I carry about the necklace always in my 
pocket. I trust to have the opportunity of wringing his neck some 
day.” 

“IT do wish you would,” said Lizzie. 

“T shall not lose a chance if I can get it. Before all this occurred, 
I should have said to myself that nothing of the kind could put me 
out. I don’t think there is a man in the world cares less what 
people say of him than I do. I am as indifferent to ordinary tittle- 
tattle as a rhinoceros. But, by George,—when it comes to stealing 
ten thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds, and the delicate attentions 
of all the metropolitan police, one begins to feel that one is vulner- 
able. When I get up in the morning, I half feel that I shall be 
locked up before night, and I can see in the eyes of every man I 
meet that he takes me for the prince of burglars!” 

“ And it is all my fault,” said Lizzie. 

“‘T wish the diamonds had been thrown into the sea,” said Mrs. 
Carbuncle. 

“What do you think about them yourself?” asked Lucinda. 

“T don’t know what to think. I’m at a dead loss. You know 
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that man, Mr. Benjamin, Lady Eustace?” Lizzie, with a little 
start, answered that she did,—that she had had dealings with him 
before her marriage, and had once owed him two or three hundred 
pounds. As the man’s name had been mentioned, she thought it 
better to own as much. “So he tells me. Now, in all London, I 
don’t suppose there is a greater rascal than Benjamin.” 

“‘T didn’t know that,” said Lizzie. 

“ But I did; and with that rascal I have had money dealings for 
the last six or seven years. He has cashed bills for me, and has my 
name to bills now,—and Sir Griffin’s too. I’m half inclined to think 
that he has got the diamonds.” 

“ Do you indeed ?” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“ Mr. Benjamin!” said Lizzie. 

« And he returns the compliment.” 

“ How does he return it ?” asked Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“He either thinks that I’ve got ’em, or he wants to make me 
believe that he thinks so. He hasn’t dared to say it;—-but that’s 
his intention. Such an opinion from such a man on such a subject 
would be quite a compliment. And I feel it. But yet it troubles 
me. You know that greasy, Israelitish smile of his, Lady Eustace.” 
Lizzie nodded her head and tried to smile. ‘ When I asked him 
yesterday about the diamonds, he leered at me and rubbed his hands. 
‘It’s a pretty little game ;—ain’t it, Lord George?’ he said. I told 
him that I thought it a very bad game, and that I hoped the police 
would have the thief and the necklace soon. ‘It’s been managed a 
deal too well for that, Lord George ;—don’t you think so?’” Lord 
George mimicked the Jew as he repeated the words, and the ladies, 
of course, laughed. But poor Lizzie’s attempt at laughter was very 
sorry. ‘I told him to his face that I thought he had them among 
his treasures. ‘No, no, no; Lord George,’ he said, and seemed 
quite to enjoy the joke. If he’s got them himself, he can’t think 
that I have them ;—but if he has not, I don’t doubt but he believes 
that Ihave. And I’ll tell you another person who suspects me.” 

«‘ What fools they are,” said Lizzie. 

“T don’t know how that may be. Sir Griffin, Lucinda, isn’t at all 
sure but what I have them in my pocket.” 

“I can believe anything of him,” said Lucinda. 

“And it seems he can believe anything of me. I shall begin to 
think soon that I did take them, myself,—or, at any rate, that I 
ought to have done so. I wonder what you three women think of it. 
If you do think I’ve got ’em, don’t scruple to say so. I’m quite 
used to it, and it won’t hurt me any further.” The ladies again 
laughed. ‘ You must have your suspicions,” continued he. 


“‘T suppose some of the London thieves did get them,” said Mrs. 
Carbuncle. 
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“The police say the box was empty,” said Lord George. 
“ How can the police know?” asked Lucinda. ‘They weren’t 


there to see. Of course, the thieves would say that they didn’t take 
them.” 


“What do you think, Lady Eustace ? ” 

“T don’t know what to think. Perhaps Mr. Camperdown did it.” 

“Or the Lord Chancellor,” said Lord George. “One is just 
as likely as the other. I wish I could get at what you really think. 
The whole thing would be so complete if all you three suspected me. 
I can’t get out of it all by going to Paris or Kamschatka, as I 
should have half a dozen detectives on my heels wherever I went. 
I must brazen it out here; and the worst of it is, that I feel that a 
look of guilt is creeping over me. I have a sort of conviction grow- 
ing upon me that I shall be taken up and tried, and that a jury will 
find me guilty. I dream about it; and if,—as is probable,—it 
drives me mad, I’m sure that I shall accuse myself in my madness. 
There’s a fascination about it that I can’t explain or escape. I go 
on thinking how I would have done it if I did do it. I spend hours’ 
in calculating how much I would have realised, and where I would 
have found my market. I couldn’t keep myself from asking Benja- 
min the other day how much they would be worth to him.” 

“What did he say?” asked Lizzie, who sat gazing upon the 
Corsair, and who was now herself fascinated. Lord George was 
walking about the room, then sitting for a moment in one chair and 
again in another, and after a while leaning on the mantelpiece. In 
his speaking he addressed himself almost exclusively to Lizzie, who 
could not keep her eyes from his. 

“ He grinned greasily,” said the Corsair, “and told me they had 
already been offered to him once before by you.” 

“ That’s false,” said Lizzie. 

“Very likely. And then he said that no doubt they’d fall into 
his hands some day. ‘Wouldn’t it be a game, Lord George,’ he 
said, ‘ if, after all, they should be no more than paste?’ That made 
me think he had got them, and that he’d get paste diamonds put 
into the same setting,—and then give them up with some story of 
his own making. ‘You'd know whether they were paste or not ; 
wouldn’t you, Lord George?’ he asked.” The Corsair, as he re- 
peated Mr. Benjamin’s words, imitated the Jew’s manner so well, 
that he made Lizzie shudder. ‘ While I was there, a detective 
named Gager came in.” 


“The same man who came here, perhaps,” suggested Mrs. Car- 
buncle. 

“T think not. He seemed to be quite intimate with Mr. Ben- 
jamin, and went on at once about the diamonds. Benjamin said 
that they’d made their way over to Paris, and that he’d heard of 
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them. I found myself getting quite intimate with Mr. Gager, who 
seemed hardly to scruple at showing that he thought that Benjamin 
and I were confederates. Mr. Camperdown has offered four hun- 
dred pounds reward for the jewels,—to be paid on their surrender 
to the hands of Mr. Garnett, the jeweller. Gager declared that, if 
any ordinary thief had them, they would be given up at once for 
that sum.” 

“ That’s true, I suppose,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“How would the ordinary thief get his money without being 
detected ? Who would dare to walk into Garnett’s shop with the 
diamonds in his hands and ask for the four hundred pounds? 
Besides, they have been sold to some one,—and, as I believe, to my 
dear friend, Mr. Benjamin. ‘I suppose you ain’t a going anywhere 
just at present, Lord George?’ said that fellow Gager. ‘What the 
devil’s that to you?’ I asked him. He just laughed and shook his head. 
I don’t doubt but that there’s a policeman about waiting till I leave 
this house ;—or looking at me now with a magnifying glass from 
the windows at the other side. They’ve photographed me while I’m 
going about, and published a list of every hair on my face in the 
‘Hue and Cry.’ I dined at the club yesterday, and found a strange 
waiter. I feel certain that he was a policeman done up in livery all 
for my sake. I turned sharp round in the street yesterday, and 
found a man at a corner. I am sure that man was watching me, 
and was looking at my pockets to see whether the jewel case was 
there. As for myself, I can think of nothing else. I wish I had 
got them. I should have something then to pay me for all this 
nuisance.” 

“‘T do wish you had,” said Lizzie. 

“What I should do with them I cannot even imagine. I am 
always thinking of that, too,—making plans for getting rid of them, 
supposing I had stolen them. My belief is, that I should be so sick 
of them that I should chuck them over the bridge into the river,— 
only that I should fear that some policeman’s eye would be on me 
as I did it. My present position is not comfortable,—but if I had 
got them, I think that the weight of them would crush me alto- 
gether. Having a handle to my name, and being a lord, or, at least, 
called a lord, makes it all the worse. People are so pleased to think 
that a lord should have stolen a necklace.” 

Lizzie listened to it all with a strange fascination. If this strong 
man were so much upset by the bare suspicion, what must be her 
condition? The jewels were in her desk up-stairs, and the police 
had been with her also,—were even now probably looking after her 
aud watching her. How much more difficult must it be for her to 
deal with the diamonds than it would have been for this man. Pre- 
sently Mrs. Carbuncle left the room, and Lucinda followed her. 
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Lizzie saw them go, and did not dare to go with them. She felt as 
though her limbs would not have carried her to the door. She was 
now alone with her Corsair; and she looked up timidly into his 
deep-set eyes, as he came and stood over her. “Tell meall that you 
know about it,” he said, in that deep low voice which, from her 
first acquaintance with him, had filled her with interest, and almost 
with awe. 


Cuapter LI. 
CONFIDENCE. 


Lizzie Eustace was speechless as she continued to look up into the 
Corsair’s face. She ought to have answered him briskly, either with 
indignation or with a touch of humour. But she could not answer 
him at all. She was desired to tell him all that she knew about the 
robbery, and she was unable to declare that she knew nothing. 
How much did he suspect? What did he believe? Had she been 
watched by Mrs. Carbuncle, and had something of the truth been 
told to him? And then would it not be better for her that he 
should know it all? Unsupported and alone she could not bear the 
trouble which was on her. If she were driven to tell her secret to 
any one, had she not better tell it to him? She knew that if she 
did so, she would be a creature in his hands to be dealt with as he 
pleased ;—but would there not be a certain charm in being so mas- 
tered? He was but a pinchbeck lord. She had wit enough to 
know that; but then she had wit enough also to feel that she 
herself was but a pinchbeck lady. He would be fit for her, and she 
for him,—if only he would take her. Since her day-dreams first 
began, she had been longing for a Corsair: and here he was, not 
kneeling at her feet, but standing over her,—as became a Corsair. 
At any rate he had mastered her now, and she could not speak 
to him. 

He waited perhaps a minute, looking at her, before he renewed 
his question; and the minute seemed to her to be anage. During 
every second her power beneath his gaze sank lower and lower. 
There gradually came a grim smile over his face, and she was sure 
that he could read her very heart. Then he called her by her 
Christian name,—as he had never called her before. ‘“‘ Come, Lizzie,” 
he said, “ you might as well tell me all about it. You know.” 

“ Know what?” The words were audible to him, though they 
were uttered in the lowest whisper. 

“ About this d necklace. What is it all? Where are they? 
And how did you manage it ?” 
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“T didn’t manage anything.” 

“But you know where they are?” He paused again, still gazing 
at her. Gradually there came across his face, or she fancied that it 
was so, a look of ferocity which thoroughly frightened her. If he 
should turn against her, and be leagued with the police against her, 
what chance would she have? “You know where they are,” he 
said, repeating his words. Then at last she nodded her head, 
assenting to his assertion. ‘And where are they? Come ;—out 
with it! Ifyou won’t tell me, you must tell some one else. There 
has been a deal too much of this already.” 

“You won’t betray me?” 

“Not if you deal openly with me.” 

“T will; indeed I will. And it was all an accident. When I 
took them out of the box, I only did it for safety.” 

“You did take them out of the box then?” Again she nodded 
her head. “And have got them now?” There was another nod. 
“And where are they? Come; with such a spirit of enterprise as 
yours you ought to be able to speak. Has Benjamin got them ?” 

“Oh no.” 

« And he knows nothing about them ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Then I have wronged in my thoughts that son of Abraham ?”’ 

“‘ Nobody knows anything,” said Lizzie. 

‘Not even Jane or Lucinda ?” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“Then you have kept your secret marvellously. And where are 
they ?” 

“ Up-stairs.” 

“In your bedroom ? ” 

“In my desk in the little sitting-room.” 

“The Lord be good to us!” ejaculated Lord George. “ All the 
police in London, from the chief downwards, are agog about this 
necklace. Every well-known thief in the town is envied by every 
other thief because he is thought to have had a finger in the pie. 
Iam suspected, and Mr. Benjamin is suspected; Sir Griffin is sus- 
pected, and half the jewellers in London and Paris are supposed to 
have the stones in their keeping. Every man and woman is talking 
about it, and people are quarrelling about it till they almost cut 
each other’s throats; and all the while you have got them locked up 
in your desk! How on earth did you get the box broken open and 
then conveyed out of your room at Carlisle ?”’ 

Then Lizzie in a frightened whisper, with her eyes often turned 
on the floor, told the whole story. “If I’d had a minute to think 
of it,” she said, “I would have confessed the truth at Carlisle. 
Why should I want to steal what was my own? But they came 
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to me all so quickly, and I didn’t like to say that I had them under 
my pillow.” 


“T daresay not.” 


“ And then I couldn’t tell anybody afterwards. I always meant 
to tell you,—from the very first; because I knew you would be 
good to me. They are my own. Surely I might do what I liked 
with my own?” 

“ Well ;—-yes; in one way. But you see there was a lawsuit in 
Chancery going on about them; and then you committed perjury at 
Carlisle. And altogether,—it’s not quite straight sailing, you 
know.” 

‘TT suppose not.” 


“Hardly. Major Mackintosh, and the magistrates, and Messrs. 
Bunfit and Gager won’t settle down, peaceable and satisfied, when 
they hear the end of the story. And I think Messrs. Camperdown 
will have a bill against you. It’s been uncommonly clever, but I 
don’t see the use of it.” 

“T’ve been very foolish,” said Lizzie ; “ but you won’t desert me !”’ 

“Upon my word I don’t know what I’m to do.” 

“Will you have them—as a present ? ” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ They’re worth ever so much—ten thousand pounds! And they 
are my own, to do just what I please with them.” 

“You are very good; but what should I do with them ?” 

“Sell them.” 

“ Who'd buy them? And before a week was over I should be in 
prison, and in a couple of months should be standing at the Old 
Bailey at my trial. I couldn’t just do that, my dear.” 

“What will you do for me? You are my friend—ain’t you?” 
The diamond necklace was not a desirable possession in the eyes of 
Lord George de Bruce Carruthers; but Portray Castle, with its 
income, and the fact that Lizzie Eustace was still a very young 
woman, was desirable. Her prettiness, too, was not altogether 
thrown away on Lord George, though, as he was wont to say 
himself, he was too old now to sacrifice much for such a toy as that. 
Something he must do, if only because of the knowledge which 
had come to him. He could not go away and leave her, and 
neither say nor do anything inthe matter. And he could not betray 
her to the police. ‘You will not desert me,” she said, taking hold 
of his hand, and kissing it as a suppliant. 

He passed his arm round her waist, but more as though she were 
a child than a woman, as he stood thinking. Of all the affairs in 
which he had ever been engaged it was the most difficult. She 
submitted to his embrace, and leaned upon his shoulder, and looked 
up into his face. If he would only tell her that he loved her, then 
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he would be bound to her—then must he share with her the burthen 
of the diamonds—then must he be true to her. “George!” she 
said, and burst into a low, suppressed wailing, with her face hidden 
upon his arm. 

“That’s all very well,” said he, still holding her—for she was 
pleasant to hold—* but what the d isa fellow todo? I don’t 
see my way out of it. I think you had better go to Camperdown, 
and give them up to him, and tell him the truth.” Then she sobbed 
more violently than before, till her quick ear caught the sound of a 
footstep on the stairs, and in a moment she was out of his arms and 
seated on the sofa, with hardly a trace of tears in her eyes. It was 
the footman, who desired to know whether Lady Eustace would want 
the carriage that afternoon. Lady Eustace, with her cheeriest 
voice, sent her love to Mrs. Carbuncle, and her assurance that she 
would not want the carriage before the evening. ‘I don’t know 
that you can do anything else,” continued Lord George, “ except 
just give them up and brazen it out. I don’t suppose they’d prose- 
cute you.” 

“« Prosecute me ! ” ejaculated Lizzie. 

“For perjury, I mean.” 

“And what could they do to me?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Lock you up for five years, perhaps.” 

“Because I had my own necklace under the pillow in my own 
room ?” 

“ Think of all the trouble you’ve given.” 

“Tl never give them up to Mr. Camperdown. They are mine-— 
my very own. My cousin, Mr. Greystock, who is much more of a 
lawyer than Mr. Camperdown, says so. Oh, George, do think of 
something! Don’t tell me that I must give them up! Wouldn’t 
Mr. Benjamin buy them ?” 

“ Yes—for half nothing; and then go and tell the whole story, 
and get money from the other side. You can’t trust Benjamin.” 

“ But I can trust you.” She clung to him and implored him, and 
did get from him a renewed promise that he would not reveal her 
secret. She wanted him to take the terrible packet from her there 
and then, and use his own judgment in disposing of it. But this he 
positively refused to do. He protested that they were safer with 
her than they could be with him. He explained to her that if they 
were found in his hands, his offence in having them in his possession 
would be much greater than hers. They were her own, as she was 
ever so ready to assert; or, if not her own, the ownership was so 
doubtful, that she could not be accused of having stolen them. And 
then he needed to consider it all—to sleep upon it—before he could 
make up his mind what he would do. 

But there was one other trouble on her mind as to which he was 
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called upon to give her counsel before he was allowed to leave her. 
She had told the detective officer that she would submit her boxes 
and desks to be searched if her cousin Frank should advise it. If 
the policeman were to return with her cousin while the diamonds 
were still in her desk, what should she do? He might come at any 
time; and then she would be bound to obey him. “And he thinks 
that they were stolen at Carlisle? ” asked Lord George. ““ Of course 
he thinks so,” said Lizzie, almost indignantly. ‘They would never 
ask to search your person,” suggested Lord George. Lizzie could 
not say. She had simply declared that she would be guided by her 
cousin. ‘ Have them about you when he comes. Don’t take them 
out with you; but keep them in your pocket while you are in the 
house during the day. They will hardly bring a woman with them 
to search you.” 

“But there was a woman with the man when he came before.” 

“Then you must refuse in spite of your cousin. Show yourself 
angry with him and with everybody. Swear that you did not 
intend to submit yourself to such indignity as that. They can’t do 
it without a magistrate’s order, unless you permit it. I don’t 
suppose they will come at all; and if they do they will only look at 
your clothes and your boxes. If they ask to do more, be stout with 
them and refuse. Of course they'll suspect you, but they do that 
already. And your cousin will suspect you ;—but you must put up 
with that. It will be very bad ;—but I see nothing better. But, 
of all things, say nothing of me.” 

“Oh, no,” said Lizzie, promising to be obedient to him. And 
then he took his leave of her. ‘You will be true to me ;—will you 
not ? ” she said, still clinging to his arm. He promised her that he 
would. ‘Oh, George,” she said, “I have no friend now but you. 
You will care for me?”’ He took her in his arms and kissed her, 
and promised that he would care for her. How was he to save 
himself from doing so? When he was gone, Lizzie sat down to 
think of it all, and felt sure that at last she had found her Corsair. 


Cuarter LII. 
MRS. CARBUNCLE GOES TO THE THEATRE. 


Mrs. Carsuncie and Lizzie Eustace did not, in these days, shut 
themselves up because there was trouble in the household. It would 
not have suited the creed of Mrs. Carbuncle on social matters to be 
shut up from the amusements of life. She had sacrificed too much 
in seeking them for that, and was too conscious of the price she paid 
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for them. It was still mid-winter, but nevertheless there was 
generally some amusement arranged for every evening. Mrs. 
Carbuncle was very fond of the play, and made herself acquainted 
with every new piece as it came out. Every actor and actress of note 
on the stage was known to her, and she dealt freely in criticisms on 
their respective merits. The three ladies had a box at the Hay- 
market taken for this very evening, at which a new piece, “ The 
Noble Jilt,” from the hand of a very eminent author, was to be 
produced. Mrs. Carbuncle had talked a great deal about “ The 
Noble Jilt,”’ and could boast that she had discussed the merits of the 
two chief characters with the actor and actress who were to under- 
take them. Miss Talbot had assured her that the Margaret was 
altogether impracticable, and Mrs. Carbuncle was quite of the same 
opinion. And as for the hero, Steinmark,—it was a part that no man 
could play so as to obtain the sympathy of an audience. There was 
a second hero,—a Flemish Count,—tame as rain-water, Mrs. Car- 
buncle said. She was very anxious for the success of the piece, 
which, as she said, had its merits; but she was sure that it wouldn’t 
do. She had talked about it a great deal, and now, when the 
evening came, she was not going to be deterred from seeing it by 
any trouble in reference to the diamond necklace. Lizzie, when she 
was left by Lord George, had many doubts on the subject, —whether 
she would go or stay at home. If he would have come to her, or 
her cousin Frank, or if, had it been possible, Lord Fawn would have 
come, she would have given up the play very willingly. But to be 
alone,—with her necklace in the desk up-stairs, or in her pocket, 
was terrible to her. And then, they could not search her or her 
boxes while she was at the theatre. She must not take the necklace 
with her there. He had told her to leave it in her desk, when she 
went from home. 

Lucinda, also, was quite determined that she would see the new 
piece. She declared to her aunt, in Lizzie’s presence, without a 
vestige of a smile, that it might be well to see how a jilt could 
behave herself, so as to do her work of jilting in any noble fashion. 
“My dear,” said her aunt, “ you let things weigh upon your heart 
a great deal too much.” ‘Not upon my heart, Aunt Jane,” the 
young lady had answered. She also intended to go, and when she 
had made up her mind to anything, nothing would deter her. She 
had no desire to stay at home in order that she might see Sir 
Griffin. “TI daresay the play may be very bad,” she said, “ but it 
can hardly be so bad as real life.” 

Lizzie, when Lord George had left her, crept up-stairs, and sat for 
awhile thinking of her condition, with the key of her desk in her 
hand. Should there come a knock at the door, the case of diamonds 
would be in her pocket in a moment. Her own room door was 
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bolted on the inside, so that she might have an instant for her 
preparation. She was quite resolved that she would carry out Lord 
George’s recommendation, and that no policeman or woman should 
examine her person, unless it were done by violence. There she sat, 
almost expecting that at every moment her cousin would be there 
with Bunfit and the woman. But nobody came, and at six she went 
down to dinner. After much consideration she then left the 
diamonds in the desk. Surely no one would come to search at such 
an hour as that. No one had come when the carriage was announced 
and the three ladies went off together. 

‘During the whole way Mrs. Carbuncle talked of the terrible 
situation in which poor Lord George was placed by the robbery, 
and of all that Lizzie owed him on account of his trouble. ‘“ My 
dear,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, ‘the least you can do for him is to give 
him all that you’ve got to give.” ‘I don’t know that he wants me 
to give him anything,” said Lizzie. “I think that’s quite plain,” 
said Mrs. Carbuncle, “and I’m sure I wish it may be so. He and I 
have been dear friends,—very dear friends, and there is nothing I 
wish so much as to see him properly settled. Ill-natured people like 
to say all manner of things because everybody does not choose to 
live in their own heartless, conventional form. But I can assure you 
there is nothing between me and Lord George which need prevent 
him from giving his whole heart to you.” “I don’t suppose there 
is,” said Lizzie, who loved an opportunity of giving Mrs. Carbuncle 
a little rap. 

The play, as a play, was a failure; at least so said Mrs. Carbuncle. 
The critics, on the next morning, were somewhat divided,—not only 
in judgment, but as to facts. To say how a play has been received 
is of more moment than to speak of its own merits or of the merits 
of the actors. Three or four of the papers declared that the audience 
was not only eulogistic, but enthusiastic. One or two others averred 
that the piece fell very flatly. As it was not acted above four or five 
dozen times consecutively, it must be regarded as a failure. Qn 
their way home Mrs. Carbuncle declared that Minnie Talbot had 
done her very best with such a part as Margaret, but that the 
character afforded no scope for sympathy. ‘A noble jilt, my dears,” 
said Mrs. Carbuncle eloquently, “is a contradiction in terms. There 
can be no such thing. A woman, when she has once said the word, 
is bound to stick to it. The delicacy of the female character should 
not admit of hesitation between two men. The idea is quite re- 
volting.” 

“But may not one have an idea of no man at all?” asked 
Lucinda. “ Must that be revolting also ?”’ 

“Of course a young woman may entertain such an idea; though 
for my part I look upon it as unnatural. But when she has 
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once given herself there can be no taking back without the loss of 
that aroma which should be the apple of a young woman’s eye.” 

“Tf she finds that she has made a mistake—?” said Lucinda 
fiercely. ‘“ Why shouldn’t a young woman make a mistake as well 
as an old woman? Her aroma won’t prevent her from having been 
wrong and finding it out.” 

“My dear, such mistakes, as you call them, always arise from 
fantastic notions. Look at this piece. Why does the lady jilt her 
lover? Not because she doesn’t like him. She’s just as fond of him 
as ever.” 

“ He’s a stupid sort of fellow, and I think she was quite right,” 
said Lizzie. “Id never marry a man merely because I said I 
would. If I found I didn’t like him, I’d leave him at the altar. 
If I found I didn’t like him, I’d leave him even after the altar. 
I’d leave him any time I found I didn’t like him. It’s all very 
well to talk of aroma, but to live with a man you don’t like—is the 
devil!” 

“My dear, those whom God has joined together shouldn’t be sepa- 
rated,—for any mere likings or dislikings.” This Mrs. Carbuncle 
said in a high tone of moral feeling, just as the carriage stopped at 
the door in Hertford Street. They at once perceived that the hall- 
door was open, and Mrs. Carbuncle, as she crossed the pavement, 
saw that there were two policemen in the hall. The footman had 
been with them to the theatre, but the cook and housemaid, and 
Mrs. Carbuncle’s own maid, were with the policemen in the passage. 
She gave a little scream, and then Lizzie, who had followed her, 
seized her by the arm. She turned round and saw by the gas-light 
that Lizzie’s face was white as a sheet, and that all the lines of her 
countenance were rigid and almost distorted. ‘Then she does know 
all about it!” said Mrs. Carbuncle to herself. Lizzie didn’t speak, 
but still hung on to Mrs. Carbuncle’s arm, and Lucinda, having seen 
how it was, was also supporting her. A policeman stepped forward 
and touched his hat. He was not Bunfit ;—neither was he Gager. 
Indeed, though the ladies had not perceived the difference, he was 
not at all like Bunfit or Gager. This man was dressed in a police- 
man’s uniform, whereas Bunfit and Gager always wore plain clothes. 
“‘ My lady,” said the policeman, addressing Mrs. Carbuncle, “ there’s 
been a robbery here.” 

“A robbery ! ” ejaculated Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“Yes, my lady. The servants all out,—all to one; and she’s 
off. They’ve taken jewels, and, no doubt, money, if there was 
any. They don’t mostly come unless they know what they comes 
for.” 

With a horrid spasm across her heart, which seemed ready to kill 
her, so sharp was the pain, Lizzie recovered the use of her legs and 
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followed Mrs. Carbuncle into the dining-room. She had been hardly 
conscious of hearing ; but she had heard, and it had seemed to her 
that the robbery spoken of was something distinct from her own 
affair. The policemen did not speak of having found the diamonds. 
It was of something lost that they spoke. She seated herself in a 
. chair against the wall, but did not utter a word. “ We’ve been up- 
stairs, my lady, and they’ve been in most of the rooms. There’s a 
desk broke open,’”—Lizzie gave an involuntary little scream ;— 
“Yes, mum, a desk,” continued the policeman turning to Lizzie, 
“and a bureau, and a dressing-case. What’s gone your ladyship 
can tell when you sees. And one of the young women is off. It’s 
she as done it.”” Then thecook explained. She and the housemaid, 
and Mrs. Carbuncle’s lady’s maid, had just stepped out, only round 
the corner, to get a little air, leaving Patience Crabstick in charge 
of the house, and when they came back, the area gate was locked 
against them, the front door was locked, and finding themselves 
unable to get in after many knockings, they had at last obtained the 
assistance of a policeman. He had got into the place over the area 
gate, had opened the front door from within, and then the robbery 
had been discovered. It was afterwards found that the servants had 
all gone out to what they called a tea-party, at a public-house in the 
neighbourhood, and that by previous agreement Patience Crabstick 
had remained in charge. When they came back Patience Crabstick 
was gone, and the desk, and bureau, and dressing-case, were found 
to have been opened. “She had a reg’lar thief along with her, my 
lady,”’ said the policeman, still addressing himself to Mrs. Carbuncle, 
“’cause of the way the things was opened.” 

“T always knew that young woman was downright bad,” said 
Mrs. Carbuncle in her first expression of wrath. 

But Lizzie sat in her chair without saying a word, still pale, with 
that almost awful look of agony in her face. Within ten minutes 
of their entering the house, Mrs. Carbuncle was making her way 
up-stairs, with the two policemen following her. That her bureau 
and her dressing-case should have been opened was dreadful to her, 
though the value that she could thus lose was very small. She also 
possessed diamonds,—but her diamonds were paste; and whatever 
jewellery she had of any value,—a few rings, and a brooch, and 
such like,—had been on her person in the theatre. What little 
money she had by her was in the drawing-room, and the drawing- 
room, as it seemed, had not been entered. In truth, all Mrs. Car- 
buncle’s possessions in the house were not sufficient to have tempted 
a well-bred, well-instructed thief. But it behoved her to be indig- 
nant; and she could be indignant with grace, as the thief was 
discovered to be, not her maid, but Patience Crabstick. The 
policemen followed Mrs. Carbuncle, and the maids followed the 
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policemen; but Lizzie Eustace kept her seat in the chair by the 
wall. “Do you think they have taken much of yours,” said 
Lucinda, coming up to her and speaking very gently. Lizzie made 
a motion with her two hands upon her heart, and struggled, and 
gasped,—as though she wished to speak but could not. “I suppose 
it is that girl who has done it all,” said Lucinda. Lizzie nodded 
her head, and tried to smile. The attempt was so ghastly that 
Lucinda, though not timid by nature, was frightened. She sat 
down and took Lizzie’s hand, and tried to comfort her. “It is very 
hard upon you,” she said, “ to be twice robbed.” Lizzie again nodded 
her head. “I hopeit is not much now. Shall we go up and see?” 
The poor creature did get upon her legs, but she gasped so terribly 
that Lucinda feared that she was dying. “Shall I send for some 
one?” she said. Lizzie made an effort to speak, was shaken con- 
vulsively while the other supported her, and then burst into a flood 
of tears. 

When that had come she was relieved, and could again act her 
part. “Yes,” she said, “we will go with them. It is so dreadful ; 
—is it not?” 

“Very dreadful ;—but how much better that we weren’t at home ! 
Shall we gonow?” Then together they followed the others, and on 
the stairs Lizzie explained that in her desk, of which she always 
carried the key round her neck, there was what money she had by 
her ;—two ten-pound notes, and four five-pound notes, and three 
sovereigns; in all, forty-three pounds. Her other jewels,—the 
jewels which she had possessed over and above the fatal diamond 
necklace,—were in her dressing-case. Patience, she did not doubt, 
had known that the money was there, and certainly knew of her 
jewels. So they went up-stairs. The desk was open and the money 
gone. Five or six rings and a bracelet had been taken also from 
Lizzie’s dressing-case, which she had left open. Of Mrs. Car- 
buncle’s property sufficient had been stolen to make a long list in 
that lady’s handwriting. Lucinda Roanoke’s room had not been 
entered,—as far as they could judge. The girl had taken the best 
of her own clothes, and a pair of strong boots belonging to the cook. 
A superintendent of police was there before they went to bed, and a 
list was made out. The superintendent was of opinion that the 
thing had been done very cleverly, but was of opinion that the 
thieves had expected to find more plunder. ‘They don’t care so 
much about bank-notes, my lady, because they fetches such a low 
price with them as they deal with. The three sovereigns is more to 
them than all the forty pounds in notes.” The superintendent had 
heard of the diamond necklace, and expressed an opinion that 
poor Lady Eustace was especially marked out for misfortune. “It 
all comes of having such a girl as that about her,” said Mrs. 
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Carbuncle. The superintendent, who intended to be consolatory 
to Lizzie, expressed his opinion that it was very hard to know 
what a young woman was. “They looks as soft as butter, and 
they’re as sly as foxes, and as quick, as quick,—as quick as 
greased lightning, my lady.” Such a piece of business as this 
which had just occurred, will make people intimate at a very short 
notice. 

And so the diamond necklace, known to be worth ten thousand 
pounds, had at last been stolen in earnest! Lizzie, when the 
policemen were gone, and the noise was over, and the house was 
closed, slunk away to her bedroom, refusing any aid in lieu of that 
of the wicked Patience. She herself had examined the desk beneath 
the eyes of her two friends and of the policemen, and had seen at 
once that the case was gone. The money was gone too, as she was 
rejoiced to find. She perceived at once that had the money been 
left, the very leaving of it would have gone to prove that other 
prize had been there. But the money was gone,—money of which _ 
she had given a correct account;—and she could now honestly 
allege that she had been robbed. But she had at last really lost her 
great treasure ;—and if the treasure should be found, then would 
she infallibly be exposed. She had talked twice of giving away her 
necklace, and had seriously thought of getting rid of it by burying 
it deep in the sea. But now that it was in very truth gone from 
her, the loss of it was horrible to her. Ten thousand pounds, for 
which she had struggled so much and borne so many things, which 
had come to be the prevailing fact of her life, gone from her for 
ever! Nevertheless it was not that sorrow, that regret which had 
so nearly overpowered her in the dining-parlour. At that moment 
she hardly knew, had hardly thought, whether the diamonds had or 
had not been taken. But the feeling came upon her at once that 
her own disgrace was every hour being brought nearer to her. Her 
secret was no longer quite her own. One man knew it, and he had 
talked to her of perjury and of five years’ imprisonment. Patience 
must have known it, too; and now some one else also knew it. 
The police, of course, would find it out, and then horrid words would 
be used against her. She hardly knew what perjury was. It 
sounded like forgery and burglary. To stand up before a judge 
and be tried,—and then to be locked up for five years in prison ! 
What an end would this be to all her glorious success? And 
what evil had she done to merit all this terrible punishment ? 
When they came to her in her bedroom at Carlisle she had simply 
been too much frightened to tell them all that the necklace was at 
that moment under her pillow. 

She tried to think of it all, and to form some idea in her mind 
of what might be the truth. Of course, Patience Crabstick had 
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known her secret, but how long had the girl known it? And how 
had the girl discovered it? She was almost certain, from certain 
circumstances, from words which the girl had spoken, and from 
signs which she had observed, that Patience had not even sus- 
pected that the necklace had been brought with them from Carlisle 
to London. Of course, the coming of Bunfit and the woman 
would have set the girl’s mind to work in that direction; but then 
Bunfit and the woman had only been there on that morning. The 
Corsair knew the facts, and no one but the Corsair. That the 
Corsair was a Corsair, the suspicions of the police had proved to her. 
She had offered the necklace to the Corsair; but when so offered, 
he had refused to take it. She could understand that he should 
see the danger of accepting the diamonds from her hand, and yet 
should be desirous of having them. And might not he have 
thought that he could best relieve her from the burthen of their 
custody in this manner? She felt no anger against the Corsair as 
she weighed the probability of his having taken them in this fashion. 
A Corsair must be a Corsair. Were he to come to her and confess 
the deed, she would almost like him the better for it,—admiring 
his skill and enterprise. But how very clever he must have been, 
and how brave! He had known, no doubt, that the three ladies 
were all going to the theatre; but in how short a time had he got 
rid of the other women and availed himself of the services of 
Patience Crabstick ! 

But in what way would she conduct herself when the police 
should come to her on the following morning,—the police and all 
the other people who would crowd to the house? How should 
she receive her cousin Frank? How should she look when the 
coincidence of the double robbery should be spoken of in her hear- 
ing? How should she bear herself when, as of course would be 
the case, she should again be taken before the magistrates, and 
made to swear as to the loss of her property? Must she commit 
more perjury, with the certainty that various people must know that 
her oath was false? All the world might’ suspect her. All the 
world would soon know the truth. Might it not be possible 
that the diamonds were at this moment in the hands of Messrs. 
Camperdown, and that they would be produced before her eyes, as 
soon as her second false oath had been registered against her? And 
yet how could she tell the truth? And what would the Corsair 
think of her,—the Corsair, who would know everything? She 
made one resolution during the night. She would not be taken 
into court. The magistrates and the people might come to her, but 
she would not go before them. When the morning came she said 
that she was ill, and refused to leave her bed. Policemen, she 
knew, were in the house early. At about nine Mrs. Carbuncle and 
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Lucinda were up and in her room. The excitement of the affair 
had taken them from their beds,—but she would not stir. If it 
were absolutely necessary, she said, the men must come into her 
room. She had been so overset by what had occurred on the previous 
night, that she could not leave her room. She appealed to Lucinda 
as to the fact of her illness. The trouble of these robberies was so 
great upon her that her heart was almost broken. If her deposi- 
tion must be taken, she would make it in bed. In the course of 
the day the magistrate did come into her room and the deposition 
was taken. Forty-three pounds had been taken from her desk, and 
certain jewels, which she described, from her dressing-case. As far 
as she was aware, no other property of hers was missing. This she 
said in answer to a direct question from the magistrate, which, as she 
thought, was asked with a stern voice and searching eye. And so, 
a second time, she had sworn falsely. But this at least was gained, 
—that Lord George de Bruce Carruthers was not looking at her as 
she swore. 

Lord George was in the house for a great part of the day, but 
he did not ask to be admitted to Lizzie’s room ;—nor did she ask to 
see him. Frank Greystock was there late in the afternoon, and went 
up at once to his cousin. The moment that she saw him she 
stretched out her arms to him, and burst into tears. ‘My poor 
girl,” said he, “ what is the meaning of it all?” 

“T don’t know. I think they will killme. They want to kill 
me. How can I bear it all? The robbers were here last night, and 
magistrates and policemen and people have been here all day.” 
Then she fell into a fit of sobbing and wailing, which was, in truth, 
hysterical. For,—if the readers think of it,—the poor woman 
had a great deal to bear. 

Frank, into whose mind no glimmer of suspicion against his 
cousin had yet entered, and who firmly believed that she had been 
made a victim because of the value of her diamonds,—and who had 
a theory of his own about the robbery at Carlisle, to the circum- 
stances of which he was now at some pains to make these latter 
circumstances adhere,—was very tender with his cousin, and remained 
in the house for more than an hour. “Oh, Frank, what had I better 
de?” she asked him. 

“‘T would leave London, if I were you.” 

“Yes ;—of course. I will. Oh yes, I will!” 

“If you don’t fear the cold of Scotland—-—” 

“T fear nothing,—nothing but being where these policemen can 
come to me. Oh!”—and then she shuddered and was again 
hysterical. Nor was she acting the condition. As she remembered 
the magistrates, and the detectives, and the policemen in their uni- 
forms,—and reflected that she might probably see much more of 
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them before the game was played out, the thoughts that crowded on 
her were almost more than she could bear. 

“ Your child is there, and it is your own house. Go there till all 
this passes by.” Whereupon she promised him that, as soon as she 
was well enough, she would at once go to Scotland. 

In the meantime, the Eustace diamonds were locked up in a small 
safe fixed into the wall at the back of a small cellar beneath the 
establishment of Messrs. Harter and Benjamin, in Minto Lane, in 
the City. Messrs. Harter and Benjamin always kept a second place 
of business. Their great shop was at the West-end; but they had 
accommodation in the City. 

The chronicler states this at once, as he scorns to keep from his 
reader any secret that is known to himself. 

Antuony TROLLOPE. 

















CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Miscellaneous Writings of J. Conington, M.A. Two vols. Longmans 
and Co. 
ALL scholars and lovers of scholarship will be glad of this memoir of one of the 
most honoured and most amiable of their recent brotherhood. Mr. Conington’s 
untiring activity embodied itself during the latter years of his life in a produc- 
tion so copious, for its quality, that one would not have expected it possible 
that he should leave behind him much material for posthumous increase to his 
reputation. In fact, the posthumous portion of the work before us, that 
which constitutes the bulk of its second yolume, is what fewest readers will 
concern themselves with. It is a complete prose translation of Virgil. It 
seems that Professor Conington had executed this translation as an accompani- 
ment and commentary to his commentary, like Mr. Munro with his prose 
translation of ‘‘ Lucretius,” and that it was to have been published in a 
separate volume alongside of the annotated edition of ‘‘ Bibliotheca Classica.” 
For popular reading, a prose translation cannot of course come into competi- 
tion with a verse translation, especially such a model of spirit and readable 
excellence as Mr. Conington’s verse translation is; and Virgil especially, the 
fragrance of whose poetical diction is half his glory, becomes of necessity a 
transformed literary phenomenon when he is put into even the choicest prose. 
So that this posthumous labour of Mr. Conington’s will for practice not count 
as a work of literature. It would be of importance asa work of scholarship had 
the writer left more lacunce than he has left in his critical edition; as it is it 
will resolve itself into little more than the most perfect of Virgil ‘‘ cribs.” And 
that is an unappreciative class of student for whom cribs exist and so much 
labour has thus been spent. Mr. Conington’s special distinction was not, I 
should have said (according to the definition of his friend and editor) ‘‘ literary 
versatility ” above all, though literary versatility he had; but the union of 
literary with scholarly attainments above all. The need of the literary spirit 
for scholarship and of the scholarly spirit for literature was a thing which he 
had fput before himself from the commencement of his career, and an ideal 
which no one among ourselves has more completely realised. His attainments 
united in a capital degree that which is popularly understood to be the excel- 
lence of Cambridge, verbal and philological science, and that which is popularly 
understood to be the excellence of Oxford, breadth and elasticity of intelligence. 
The opening lecture of his professorship, and his contention against Mr. 
H. A. J. Munro for Virgil and Horace as finer artists and masters of language 
than Lucretius and Catullus—both of these are mature models of balanced 
appreciation, criticism in which the organs of susceptibility show themselves 
of equal fineness with the organs of reasoning. Perhaps the real position of 
Mr. Conington, looked at from a distance where he will stand in the history of 
these things, is’ that he is the scholar who has settled—or at least the conspi- 
cuous centre among a group of scholars who have settled—the true relations 
between Greck and Latin literature, after the disturbance which they had 
necessarily undergone when modern scholarship reacted against the domina- 
tion of Latin, and was for slighting and putting aside Latin, the imitative 
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literature, in its righteous new enthusiasm for Greck, the original literature. 
That reaction in its exaggerated form has now been brought to an end; and 
Englishmen will think of Mr. Conington as the mover in this, by the way in 
which he weighed the original against the imitative elements in the Roman 
literature, and vindicated the real worth of both with a vindication which 
was all justico and no violence. So, and as a part of this, lovers of the con- 
summate and perfect art of poetry ‘will reverence him for his recovery of Virgil 
from the depressed esteem in which Virgil lay according to those revolutionary 
canons and tastes in poetry. 

But there is more suggested, by everything to which this ripe mind applied 
itself, than that one should venture farther here. Of the biography which 
Mr. Symonds writes shortly and with sympathetic intelligence, almost the 
only incident is the singular spiritual one which turned Professor Conington’s 
floating religious tendencies into a settled conviction and devotion, strange 
considering the hour and element of his life. Whether the letters to his 
mother (to whom his relations are most beautiful) and to Oxford friends, 
which are added to Mr. Symonds’ sketch, may be specially well chosen, we 
cannot judge; but they are good, and it is pleasant to find this busy mind 
keeping up an art which over-business has let die in most—the art of corre- 
spondence. 


Fifine at the Fair. By Ropert Brownrinc. Smith and Elder. 
‘‘ No one ever rambles so much in talk as all Browning’s personages do.” This 
is a remark of the aforesaid Mr. Conington to a correspondent, writing of the 
.** Ring and the Book.” No personage, we will say, of Mr. Browning’s ever 
rambled so much in talk as the hero or speaker of his difficult new poem. That 
is the first word one has to say of it, after as many readings as can be got into 
the spare times of a fortnight—that “‘ Fifine”’ is difficult; that Mr. Browning, 
evidently putting his strongest and most individual self devotedly into a new 
poem more serious than his last one or two have been, has put into it also his 
most perplexing and intellectually involved and complicated self. The poem 
goes over vast and momentous ranges of speculation and human nature; but it 
will be a long while before one will be able to make up one’s mind how fruit- 
fully to think that it goes them over, how poetically well or ill. There are so 
many stages of appreciation which one has to traverse in regard of a work of 
Mr. Browning’s, when he is in his own and the sphinx’s vein, as here. There 
is the first stage, when only fragmentary passages or meanings are realised at 
all, and when it makes your poor head feel spinning and bewildered. There is 
the second stage, when you begin to apprehend the characters and relations of 
the personages, and think you can put your finger on the special knots of the 
tangle, the special places which will need unraveling before you can properly 
trace the thread. There is the third stage, when you confront problems in the 
piece with your first hypothetical solutions of them, and very likely find your- 
self all astray again. There is the fourth stage, when you determine to leave 
outstanding difficulties some time longer, and to give all your appreciation to 
those portions of the work which you have in some sort mastered and made 
yourown. There is—but at this rate the stages will be many; and no doubt 
different intelligences can proceed at different velocities through a medium 
of uniform density. The bulk of the poem, then, is written in a curiously 
chosen and curiously treated metre—rhymed duodecasyllables, or Alexandrines 
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proper—chopped Polyolbion, let us say; for the lines are much broken up in 
movement, the treatment of rhymes and pauses is very irregular and gives a 
rough, jolting rhythm. Ateither end comesa prologue and epilogue. Of these, 
the prologue is very clear and encouraging; it takes the thought of a butter- 
fly floating in the air above a man swimming at sea; the butterfly stands for a 
disenthralled soul in heaven, the swimmer for a living and terrestrial conscious- 
ness, incapable indeed of that finest element, but capable of plunging off life’s 
coarsest daily element (the land) for exercise in one of intermediate rarity (the 
sea), which stands for poetry. That, I think, is a beautiful thought, as 
Mr. Browning has worked it out; and I think there is no flaw in the form into 
which it is thrown. But what a grotesque epilogue—what a scandal, the 
serious might say—if it really typifies in such rough imagery that aspiration and 
loyalty of the poet towards whom he has lost, which have gained nobler expres- 
sion elsewhere. Prologue and epilogue apart, the Polyolbion Alexandrines 
which fill the poem are addressed, in a hundred and thirty-two sections, by a 
cultivated person with a tendency to flirtation, to his wife in whose eyes he 
seeks to justify that tendency; with some.sections in which the wife seems to 
be the interlocutor, although of this the author manages in his way to make a 
mystery forour solution. One thing which stands out from the first amidst any 
amount of mystery and caprice is the sweet, experienced figure and character 
of Elvire, the wife, and the way in which her tender and loving soul is talked 
happy after the jar, caused by the tone and occasion of the conversation as 
it begins. The scene is at Mr. Browning’s favourite Breton site of Pornic ; the 
husband and wife go to look at a travelling show that has come into the town 
overnight, and they discuss the principle which gives to social outcasts and 
pariahs a self-contentment of their own. He, the husband, gives money to and 
makes too much of a saucy Gipsy girl of the troupe, has to explain his fancy 
and defend it; takes his wife a walk, and tells her, with all sorts of philosophic 
amplifications and digressions, the meaning and moral of such fancies, and how 
do her no wrong; propounds Platonic ideas of the relation of real to ideal 
form; shows how to the esoteric mind the Fifines and their tribe have their 
perfection and true place in the universe; gets into the deepest generalities of 
life and religion, phenomenon and noumenon; explains on the way how there 
is one way of winning power over men, and another over women; relates 
dreams, visions, masques, all invented to figure forth his views of human dealing 
and destiny. ‘‘ Rambling” he is with a vengeance, this intellectual noble- 
man, attaching himself with the prehensile agility of his creator’s intellect 
to every peg of suggestion offering any hold or none. 

The value of all this digressiveness and philosophizing, social and transcen- 
dental ? Mr. Browning has put his back, his genius, into it, so that it cannot 
but have high value. It contains much of the substance of such poems as 
‘* Rabbi Ben Ezra” and “ Abt Vogler,” restated from new points of view; but 
this is neither the time nor place for attempting to render account of its upshot 
or character. Say one must, though, that its form is wilfully uncouth and 
entangled, that suggestions and analogies, clutched at as many of these are, 
will surely not come out sound thought when they are reduced into normal form. 
Consider, for instance, that on p. 158; where Mr. Browning has thought of 
Prometheus and the nymphs in Auschylus who come to comfort him when they 
hear his chains clanking, and has elaborated a comparison, astonishing in 
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grammar as in sense, between these and the tumbling-girl, Fifine, as she 
came to the clink of the Platonic gentleman’s franc pieces. But it is a darken- 


ing of counsel that one should speak of these things at all, except at greater 
length and leisure. 


Songs of Two Worlds. By A New Writer. H. S. King. 
‘*A NEW WRITER” is a curious label for a new writer to give himself. He 
shows a mind of good culture, and is a versifier of conspicuous power and 
maturity. The chief poem of his book is written in the rhythm of the Dream of 
Fair Women, only without the rhyme between first and third verses. _ 

It is an allegory of the modern soul; and relates in the first person the com- 
plete chain of vicissitudes, spiritual alterations and alternatives, which may 
befall the cultured character in our day. First the study of history, 
next the pursuit of art and music, next metaphysics, next natural science, 
next politics and practical life, next debauchery, next ascetic religion, next 
travel, another return towards religion and convyentual life, another revolt, a 
return home, a marriage, a resignation to healthy activity and not undevout ac- 
quiescence in ignorance of the Unknowable. Itis thus like both an Odyssey and 
a Faust; but being within the compass of forty-four pages, of course runs chiefly 
over the surface of these vast problems and searching experiences. Yet it seizes 
the point of successive phases of the spirit’s effort and craving in a remarkable 
way,—not, I would say, the way of passion, of burning personal realisation, 
but the way of excellent culture and descriptive eloquence. If thoroughly 
facile eloquence and rhythm can make a poet, and if intelligent conversance 
with the subtler movements of the contemporary mind can make a thinker, we 
have here both thinker and poet. Limits forbid quotation, or I should like to 
show how this writer has a style of the first order for naturalness, lucid 
fluency, and total absence of crabbed or glittering contemporary affectation. 
The undercurrent of his thought is that vague theism which provides for so 
many fine spirits a contented emotional faith; and he is one of the writers 
who has done best in fixing the canons of that faith in language, crystallizing 
the evanescent propositions, and codifying the imperious indefinite claims upon 
which it rests. He is, in truth, no ill psychologist, and puts into easy melody this 
and that subtle motion, whether in the sphere of religion or of passion (see the 
poem called ‘‘ Love’s Suicide”), of a stuff which we are accustomed to find much 
harder cracking in some contemporary verse. It may be that one has prized 
this clear flow, and the unimpeded visibility of the thought in it, the more, and 
overmuch, when one was fresh from straining into obscurer deeps. It may be that 
freedom from the rougher or more shining personal qualities of familiar styles 
is a negative merit after all; and there we touch the thing that gives one doubt. 
If it were not for a certain sense of personal negativeness and neutrality which 
it leaves, one might be disposed to part from this volume with very strong praise. 
Certainly it is not imitative; why then do we not feel it more original? Since 
we do not, since we feel its fine culture and eloquence more than its power or 
passion, we must leave it with such praise as stands written. 


Christian Art and Symbolism. By the Rey. R. St. Joun TYRWHITT. 
Smith and Elder. 
Mr. Tyrwuirt’s volume is not exactly described by its title-page. It consists 
of nine lectures, which run, or run and jump, over nearly the entire course of 
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the history of Art. They are prefaced by some affectionate words of recom- 
mendation from Mr. Ruskin, whose warmth and modesty carry him so far as to 
prefer the work of his friend and quondam pupil before his own. That is a pre- 
ference which one cannot but admire, but in which a third person will hardly 
agree. Tho fact is, that Mr. Tyrwhitt’s lively style is defaced by freaks of 
vulgarity as well as discursiveness, and that the level of knowledge which his 
lectures address is such as to make it hard to regard them very seriously. No 
doubt, the level of knowledge about these things in our country is very low; 
and no doubt, therefore, that a vivacious miscellany of cheap information and 
reference on the subject may have its value. It is fair to Mr. Tyrwhitt to say 
that he does not attempt to disguise to himself the nature of his own utterances, 
speaking of himself as making a ‘‘ sort of dash or raid on the subject, bringing 
a little knowledge out of it with a rapid retreat from what I do not know.” 
This consciousness has saved the writer from much indulgence in positive 
blunder ; though that is scarcely a scholarly spirit in which he writes of the 
Theseus as though the carvings of the Parthenon pediment must be positively 
and assuredly original work of the hand of Pheidias, or in which he reverses, 
without sufficient reason shown, the verdict of the most careful criticism as to the 
authorship of the three Fates of the Pitti Gallery. Minor blots, which may be 
partly the printer’s, such as ‘‘ Mémmsen”’ for Mommsen, ‘‘ Mrs. Hamerton ” for 
‘‘Mrs. Heaton,” a provoking and persistent use of ‘‘ Angelo,” or ‘‘ M. Angelo,” 
for Michael Angelo; a use of French phrases, of which piéce justificative, as if it 
meant justification, isan example. These things one would not mention, but that 
they are part of the essentially casual, popular, if it must be said slipshod, character 
which the book has. One knows and likes the genial temperament which is 
quickly enthusiastic in what seem incompatible admirations, eagerly curious 
with a curiosity rather lightly satisfied ; which appeals confidingly to the first 
authority at hand, and makes up for discrimination by being always brisk and 
good-humoured. That is the temperament of these lectures, and is a good one 
for awaking interest in the subject, although not a good one for imparting 
knowledge. It is prone to indulge in a facility of reflection and remark which 
leaves coherency to seek. Thus a discussion, or rather observations, on the relation 
of art and morals has this instructive conclusion: ‘‘The sun is not strictly 
moral, for he is made to shine on the just and the unjust alike ; the world is not 
strictly moral, but we hope that it may be the way to heaven.” Allusions to 
place and hour may be admitted for the sake of point in a lecture; but Mr. 
Tyrwhitt’s unchecked allusiveness carries him away, and enables him at any 
moment to shirk the point of a problem in criticism or history with an irrelevant 
illustration. Part of it is high spirits; but high spirits are sometimes silly, as 
where Mr. Tyrwhitt drags in Squeers and Wackford apropos of the debate of 
the last century, whether the Laocoon was or was not intended to be crying 
out—“ singing out,” in Mr. Tyrwhitt’s style. Amid so much discontinuity, one 
meets sometimes sensible things very sensibly said, as in the page of the intro- 
ductory lecture which concern the practical need and practical means of getting 
art and beauty studied in the great disfiguring hives of modern wealth. On 
the whole, the student in love with his subject will feel that we have had almost 
enough of lively surveys done with a more or less degree of merit for an audience 
of small knowledge, dealing more or less luckily with its generalities both 
historical and speculative; and as if this, one of the easiest of all possible 
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enterprises, might be with advantage exchanged for the harder one of a really 
accurate handling given to some one branch or speciality in it. If Mr. Tyr- 
whitt has a speciality, it is landscape sketching, and the latter lectures, in which 
he deals with that, seem the best of his book. 


Goethe and Mendelssohn. Translated from the German, by M. E. von GLEN. 
Macmillan & Co. 

A cover of stars and fac-simile musical scores and autographs, in gold ona 
green ground, encloses a very charming and complete little amateur’s volume. 
There are few things prettier than the intercourse and affection of the ageing 
Thunderer, and the boy who was brought now and again to Weimar to show off 
before him and amuse him at the piano, and whose brilliant looks and ways, as 
well as the early artistic maturity of his genius, took so ready a hold upon the 
Olympian heart. Most people specially conversant with music, most likely, are 
conversant with German too, and will have read Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s 
little book when it came out two years ago; for such as have not, Miss Von 
Glehn’s version of it is all that can be desired, and done with a light idiomatic 
tact such as makes the modest plea of her preface really superfluous. It isa 
translation of sympathy, and that is always the point; and preserves perfectly 
the peculiar flavour of the young prodigy’s boyish letters,—a little too faultless, 
a little too provokingly complete in the compound of adult cleverness and young 
spirits. As illustrating the personage of Goethe, the little narrative does not 
contain any contribution to his sayings or doings which one cares to carry away 
by itself; but does certainly contribute its biographic mite in the added sense it 
gives us of intimacy with his prettier moods, of having lived with him under 
circumstances when he was at his most amiable. His aversion from, and then his 
conversion to, the music of Beethoven, is one thing which everybody has picked 
out of the book. The rough-diamond character of the teacher Zelter, again, it 
makes us think of pleasantly. And the translation has an advantage of contents 
as well as of cover over the original, inasmuch as the translator has been able to 
add an appendix of a score of letters of the master to various friends in England 
and Germany; few of them regularly published before, and none without interest. 
There is also an engraving after the oval portrait done of the hero in his twelfth 
year, in the worst style of German highflying abstraction ; and another after a 
much more interesting natural sketch of him, in jacket and long hair before the 
piano, at the same age. 


Memoir of Pope Sixtus V. Translated from the French by Husert E. H. 
JERNINGHAM. Longmans. 
Baron HvBNEk’s comprehensive chapter of political and ecclesiastical history 
during the strength of the Catholic reaction in Southern Europe is a very 
important, though not in its original shape a specially readable or brilliant, piece 
of historical literature. Mr. Jerningham’s careful translation does not improve 
the style of the original; yet the book, as he gives it, is one which was quite 
worth the pains that have been spent on it, and will supplement, for general 
English readers, what they already possess in the translation of Ranke’s Popes. 
Indeed, Baron Hiibner’s rank and merit lie in that he is the supplement to 
Ranke, taking one career and period of those which Ranke traverses, and 
reworking it with consciencious research and intelligence, although from a 
standpoint of the Catholicism which sides with Pope against Protestant and 
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humanist, and has conviction and emphasis enough to set the humanist or 
Protestant reader on his mettle. A career so dramatic and even yet so en- 
cumbered with traditional misrepresentations as that of the great Peretti might 
well be isolated into a biographical picture, leaving the incidents and com- 
plexities of the general European march comparatively in the background. 
But that is not Baron Hiibner’s choice of method; rather, we a little lose 
the hero in the crowd of events, and have (as we have said) a whole and 
memorable section of European history brought by this book within immediate 
reach of the English public. 


Men of the Second Empire. By the Author of ‘“‘ The Member for Paris.” 
Smith and Elder. 


Ir was worth while reprinting these essays from the Pall Mall Gazette in a 
handy volume after the scattering (or rather, alas! the re-shuffling) of the 
social elements which they describe with so much point and insight. It had 
been at the lucky moment that such sketches were made, just before that 
Niagara reached its edge; and subsequent events give the weight of prophecy 
to such lightly expressed foreshadowings as when one first read them carried 
only the sense of satire and not of augury. The writer is very sure of his 
ground so far as knowledge of the subject goes. He has Paris and France, by 
heart, and never makes a mistake or goes off the track either with his types or 
particulars. The political types proper, from the Imperialist senator and 
Imperialist deputy down to the magistrate of correctional police, fill the largest 
place in the scheme, and one might willingly have had them balanced with a 
further selection of purer social and professional types. The writer’s style and 
temper gain for his purpose by being like a Frenchman’s own, flippant with 
the flippancy of perfectly wide-awake perceptions coupled with perfect social 
tolerance or indifference. It is an entertaining puppet-show, upon such a 
tragic stage. 


The Great Lone Land. By W. F. Butter, F.R.G.S. Sampson Low. 
Captain BuTLER’s volume is one of interest both from the side of travels and 
from the side of politics. From the side of politics it is a supplement to other 
narratives of the Red River Expedition of 1870; from the side of travels it is a 
book of euthusiasm, one of those which brings one’s heart into one’s mouth 
because of a passion in the writer which cannot but communicate itself to the 
reader’s imagination in spite of literary faults. Captain Butler seems to fear 
that he may be thought egotistical or intrusive with his account of the ante- 
cedents and motives which led him, as a soldier disappointed in promotion, to 
seek employment on the Red River Expedition; and his book has, indeed, 
something of egotism in it throughout, but an egotism easily pardoned for 
the sake of the colour which it gives the narrative. The ‘‘Great Lone Land” 
is British North, America, from Lake Superior to the Rocky Mountains ; 
and Captain Butler’s journeys fall into two parts—one, his original mission 
to investigate the state of the rebellious district under Riel, by himself, 
and in advance of the expedition which he was afterwards to join; the other 
a mission after the conclucion of the Red River Expedition proper, very 
much further west, from Winnipeg to Saskatchewan, through the Crees 
and Blackfoots, for the purpose of reporting upon the condition of the 
settlements along that line as to alleged disorders, as well as to the state 
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of trade, &c. This last great journey, made to the Rocky Mountains in mid- 
winter, reads like really a spirited and exceptional piece of travel—the direst 
inflictions of murderous mosquito-swarms, murderous chill, solitude, and 
starvation, raising in our writer the unmistakable and exhilarated spirit of the 
born and determined explorer. The political and historical information which 
he gives, as well as the adventure, is given in a good way, and the book as a 


whole may plainly be picked out from the everyday currency of voyages or 
travels. 


Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy. By Mrs. Exuiot. Chapman and Hall. 
THE new edition of Mrs. Elliot’s entertaining diary has the advantage of being 
in one volume. It is a book that well deserves a longer life than is due to most 
books of travellers’ impressions among familiar places. All depends on the 
justice and vivacity of the impression, and Mrs. Elliot’s are both just and 
vivacious above the common pitch. She is not a specialist in any one branch 
of the tourist’s studies; or if she is in any, it is in social observation: the 
passages bearing on manners, personal incident, and dialogue, are among the 
most sparkling of the book. In scenery and ussociations, this lady is very 
bright and good; in art, not so good; at least, she falls into such enthusiasms 
over the technicians and the decadence as often overtake untrained suscepti- 
bilities in the Roman atmosphere, and lead them to find most sentiment in the 
work which was done with least. But, on the whole, it is a book to enjoy. 


Michael Faraday. By J. H. Guapsroneg, Ph.D., F.R.S. Macmillan & Co. 
Dr. GLADSTONE writes a style of singular simplicity and flowingness; and this 
little book of his may take its place well as a light companion to earlier and 
more complete biographies of its illustrious subject. Dr. Gladstone tells how 
he had in the first place meant to put into periodical form what he had to say 
about the life and memory of his friend; and that is the character of the 
chapters as we have them now. They read like a magnified review article, going 
over the ground of Dr. Bence Jones’s large book in the way of intelligent com- 
mentary, and adding a certain amount of original material in the shape of 
recollections and letters. Dr. Gladstone has the knack of sympathy in dwelling 
about the most beautiful parts of this most beautiful and high of our modern 
characters. He has not time to go far into the nature and bearings of 
Faraday’s scientific exploits, but gives an intelligent surface sketch for the un- 
initiated. The book being within everybody’s compass, is of the stamp that 
should be in everybody’s hands who cannot have the larger one. 


Stray Thoughts and Short Essays. By J. R. PREryMAN, M.A. Longmans. 
A voLUME of the thinnest reflections, which appear to have been previously 
published in fragments, and concerning the republication of which their author 
has had scruples; these he casts into the ingenious form of a dialogue between 
himself and a candid friend who would dissuade him. The wrong scale sank 
when Mr. Pretyman decided as he has done. Gnomic twaddle on things in 
general is the easiest product of the debilitated mind; and were not timidity 
and candid friends to save, there is no reason why there should not exist as 
many volumes of this calibre as there exist intelligences below par. 














